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FOREWORD 

THERE  is  general  agreement  that  the  answer  to  the  great  poten- 
tial gap  between  the  need  for  and  supply  of  industrial  man- 
power in  America  is  womanpower.  So  it  has  been  abroad  in 
countries  long  at  war.  So  it  is  bound  to  be,  if  we  must  send  millions  of 
young  men  to  a  score  of  fronts  and  at  the  same  time  serve  at  home  as 
the  arsenal  of  democracy.  The  process  of  shifting  jobs  from  men  to 
women  is  already  well  started.  From  all  sides  favorable  comments  are 
heard  concerning  the  quick  adaptability  and  effective  performance  of 
women  in  hundreds  of  new  tasks.  During  the  quarter  of  a  century  since 
the  last  World  War,  attitudes,  education,  management  methods,  shop 
conditions,  and  many  other  factors  have  made  the  transposition  of 
millions  of  women  from  home  to  factory  far  easier  than  in  191 7. 

The  inevitability  of  the  shift  to  the  employment  of  women  for  the 
first  time  in  a  large  part  of  industry  does  not  mean  that  it  should  occur 
in  an  unplanned,  hit-or-miss  surge.  Patriotic  emotions  are  no  substitute 
for  intelligence  but  rather  a  driving  force  for  the  sustained  exercise  of 
intelligence.  The  tasks  to  which  women  are  assigned  must  be  studied  in 
relation  to  women's  aptitudes,  attitudes,  and  capacity  just  as  any  job  at 
any  time  must  be  analyzed  to  be  adequately  manned.  Many  processes 
may  need  to  be  reengineered  in  order  to  employ  women.  This  is  not 
startling  at  a  time  when  great  new  plants  are  being  designed  to  manu- 
facture new  products  in  untold  numbers.  Probably  the  greatest  need 
of  planning  will  not  be  in  the  plant  but  in  the  community.  The  shift  of 
women  from  home  to  factory  is  not  merely  an  economic  change  in  the 
labor  market  but  a  critical  change  in  social  arrangements.  Neither  the 
employer  nor  the  community  can  ignore  the  social  aspects  of  the  shift 
nor  fail  to  assist  in  their  solution. 

In  its  study  of  industrial  relations  in  war  industries,  the  Industrial 
Relations  Section  began  to  observe  in  1941  an  increasing  number  of 
problems  connected  with  the  employment  of  women  in  new  situations. 
On  account  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  subject,  a  special  study 
was  begun  in  October,  1941.  A  preliminary  report  based  on  the  findings 
of  that  survey  was  issued  in  February,  1942.  Since  then  up-to-date 
information  has  been  received  from  the  companies  in  the  original  survey 
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and  from  other  sources  in  this  country,  and  all  available  reports  on 
British  experience  with  the  war-time  employment  of  women  have  been 
studied. 

The  following  report  seeks  to  summarize  the  principal  personnel  prob- 
lems facing  industry  in  connection  with  the  greater  employment  of 
women  and  to  evaluate  the  methods  which  have  been  used  to  meet  these 
problems  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
report  will  be  of  value  to  industrial  executives  who  must  adjust  their 
policies  and  operations  to  the  extensive  replacement  of  men  by  women, 
and  to  government  and  trade  union  officials  assisting  in  the  change. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Section  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to 
the  government,  industrial  and  union  executives  who  helped  to  make 
this  report  possible,  and  particularly  to  those  who  read  the  preliminary 
report  and  checked  it  critically  against  their  day-to-day  experience. 

J.  Douglas  Brown 
Director 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
May  25,  1942 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

THE  employment  of  women  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
war  materials  is  now  taken  for  granted.  In  many  cases,  com- 
panies which  only  six  months  ago  were  questioning  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  women  on  production  jobs  and  definitely  putting  off 
the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible  are  now  enthusiastically  praising  their 
new  women  employees  who  not  infrequently  are  turning  out  more 
airplane  parts  or  guns  or  shells  than  the  men  with  whom  they  are 
working.  Women  defense  workers  are  now  a  popular  subject  for 
headlines — in  the  daily  newspaper,  the  employee  magazine,  and  the 
labor  journal.  Government  reports  reveal  more  factually  the  conditions 
which  affect  the  rate  of  acceleration  in  the  employment  of  women,  and 
show  an  increase  both  in  the  number  of  women  in  defense  production 
and  the  types  of  work  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  The  gap 
between  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  women  as  an  important  part  of 
the  war  labor  supply  and  their  successful  induction  into  individual 
plants  may,  however,  often  be  a  difficult  one  to  bridge.  The  much 
more  extensive  use  of  women  in  companies  which  have  previously 
employed  women  naturally  involves  fewer  problems  than  the  first 
introduction  of  women  into  a  factory.  Even  in  the  former  circum- 
stances, however,  the  emergency  need  for  rapid  expansion  with  as 
much  increase  in  individual  productivity  as  possible  may  necessitate 
a  review  of  employment  policies,  selection  procedures,  hours'  and 
wage  schedules,  and  working  conditions. 

To  be  of  assistance  to  companies  facing  such  adjustments,  the 
Industrial  Relations  Section  of  Princeton  University  undertook  in 
October,  1941  an  intensive  survey  of  current  problems  and  contem- 
plated changes  in  policies  among  a  selected  group  of  companies.  The 
62  firms  studied  at  that  time  included  a  number  which  had  employed 
women  in  many  types  of  work  for  a  long  time,  many  which  had  used 
women  only  on  a  few  factory  jobs,  and  others  which  had  begun  to 
employ  women  on  production  work  for  the  first  time  in  1941.  For 
the  most  part,  these  companies  had  better  than  average  standards  in 
industrial  relations  policies. 

One  outstanding  fact  evident  in  the  late  autumn  of  1941  was  the 
different  degree  to  which  companies  had  felt  the  need  for  replacing 
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men  by  women  depending  on  the  impact  of  the  war  effort  on  the 
particular  company  and  community.  In  communities  where  some 
industries  were  going  along  almost  as  usual,  even  though  nearby 
defense  plants  were  expanding  rapidly,  the  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  women  was  considered  a  minor  one.  In  other  communities 
in  which  defense  industries  were  predominant,  the  already  tight  labor 
market  had  resulted  in  a  more  rapid  employment  of  women,  some- 
times on  all  three  shifts.  The  conditions  observed  in  these  companies 
and  communities  are  beginning  to  appear  more  generally  and  seem 
to  be  typical  of  problems  which  a  majority  of  companies  will  have 
to  face  as  the  war  effort  is  accelerated.  Since  the  percentage  of  women 
now  in  war  industries  is  likely  to  be  multiplied  four  or  five  times 
before  the  war  is  over,1  the  situation  faced  by  companies  at  the 
moment  most  advanced  in  the  employment  of  women  is  perhaps  not 
as  complex  nor  as  difficult  as  the  situation  will  eventually  be  for  all 
industries  in  which  women  can  be  employed. 

To  get  as  clear  a  picture  as  possible  of  current  conditions  and  likely 
future  developments,  the  62  companies  from  whom  information  was 
secured  in  late  1941  were  asked  for  information  on  any  outstanding 
changes  after  our  entry  into  the  war.  In  addition,  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Section  received  information  on  specific  policies  relevant  to  the 
employment  of  women  from  as  many  more  companies  as  were  originally 
surveyed,  and  all  available  printed  reports,  articles,  and  recommenda- 
tions in  this  field  were  studied  carefully.  Since  much  of  the  British 
experience  with  the  employment  of  women  in  the  last  war  and  its 
longer  experience  in  this  war  show  approaches  to  problems  that  might 
profitably  be  weighed  in  seeking  solutions  to  similar  problems  in  this 
country,  all  available  British  material  was  also  reviewed. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  study,  two  aims  were  kept  in  mind  in 
seeking  information  from  all  sources:  (1)  how  personnel  and  labor 
relations  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  great  increase 
in  the  employment  of  women,  and  (2)  what  is  accepted  as  sound 
policy  and  good  practice  by  companies  which  have  earned  for  them- 
selves the  reputation  of  maintaining  high  standards  in  industrial  rela- 
tions. As  the  study  developed,  the  need  of  a  third  approach  began  to 
be  evident.  That  is,  (3)  how  a  company  can  cooperate  with  community 
or  government  agencies  to  improve  conditions  outside  the  factory 
which  may  affect  industrial  production  almost  as  much  as  the  per- 
sonnel policies  of  the  individual  concern.  Some  of  these  conditions 

1  See  Testimony  of  Thelma  McKelvey  before  the  Tolan  Committee  on  "Women  in 
War  Production."  February  4,  1942.  pp.  4-7. 
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affect  the  employment  and  productivity  of  both  men  and  women; 
others  are  particularly  related  to  and  accentuated  by  the  increasing 
number  of  women  in  industry. 

In  the  following  chapters  an  effort  has  been  made  to  outline  the 
principal  problems  facing  industry  in  connection  with  the  much  more 
extensive  employment  of  women,  tQ  show  the  various  adjustments 
which  companies  have  made  in  their  personnel  policies  to  meet  the  new 
conditions,  and  to  summarize  the  policies  and  procedures  which  have 
proved  most  effective  either  in  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain  in 
securing  the  satisfactory  and  rapid  induction  of  women  into  war 
industries. 


II.  SELECTION  AND  PLACEMENT 

THE  careful  selection  of  women  for  industrial  work  is  just  as 
essential  and  in  some  respects  more  difficult  than  the  selection 
of  men.  yhe  records  of  higher  turnover  and  absenteeism  among 
the  women  employees  of  many  American  and  British  concerns  are 
evidence  of  the  need  for  improved  employment  procedures  to  weed 
out  the  applicants  who  are  not  likely  to  prove  adequate  for  the  job. 
The  usual  basis  for  judging  applicants — previous  related  training  and 
experience — can  be  applied  to  women  much  less  frequently  as  women 
not  previously  employed  enter  the  labor  market.  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  information  received  in  October  and  November,  1941,  was 
that  little  had  been  done  in  the  wider  use  of  employment  tests  or  more 
detailed  interviews  of  women  applicants  to  offset  this  lack  of  previous 
industrial  experience.  In  more  recent  months,  however,  as  companies 
have  begun  to  recognize  the  inevitability  of  a  much  wider  employment 
of  women,  employment  procedures  have  been  weighed  and  re-studied 
more  frequently.  The  use  of  employment  tests  appear  to  be  increasing, 
and  companies  with  considerable  experience  in  the  employment  of 
women  are  observing  that  more  detailed  information  on  an  applicant's 
background  must  be  secured  when  previous  restrictive  employment 
policies  are  modified. 

A.  Recruiting 

Comparatively  few  companies  have  thus  far  experienced  any  shortage 
in  women  applicants.  There  are  outstanding  exceptions  in  some  com- 
munities where  from  the  beginning  of  the  defense  effort  women  were 
employed  in  large  numbers,  and  in  the  case  of  expanding  or  new 
factories  in  smaller  communities.  Where  the  individual  firm  has  had 
no  dearth  of  female  applicants,  they  have  continued  to  follow  their 
usual  recruitment  methods.  Present  employees  have  been  a  good 
channel  for  spreading  news  of  job  openings,  and  public  schools  have 
been  notified  of  openings  for  which  a  high  school  education  or  some 
special  vocational  training  was  desired;  private  agencies  have  been 
used  more  for  office  than  for  production  workers,  and  newspaper 
advertisements  have  been  tried  particularly  for  jobs  for  which  some 
unusual  experience  or  training  was  required. 
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The  experience  of  the  minority  of  companies  which  have  already 
had  difficulty  in  getting  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  women  employees 
is  doubtless  more  typical  of  conditions  which  most  concerns  will 
meet  as  defense  production  speeds  up  and  more  young  men  are 
withdrawn  from  industry  for  service  in  the  armed  forces.  These 
companies  have  used  more  intensively  all  of  the  methods  of  recruiting 
mentioned  above.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  in  this 
regard  in  the  past  few  months  is  the  greater  dependence  upon  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  offices  as  community  labor  markets 
become  tighter.  Companies  which  had  previously  reported  openings  to 
the  local  employment  office,  but  continued  to  use  other  recruiting 
methods  and  gave  no  preference  to  individual  applicants  referred  from 
the  public  employment  office,  have  in  a  number  of  instances  begun  to 
depend  primarily  on  referrals  from  the  employment  office.  Where  new 
plants  are  built,  the  procedure  is  more  and  more  to  use  exclusively  the 
public  employment  service  for  recruiting  and  preliminary  selection. 

Whether  the  public  control  of  the  registration  and  employment  of 
women  will  progress  as  far  in  this  country  as  it  has  already  gone  in 
England  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  considerable  thought  is 
being  given  to  voluntary  registration.1  British  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  registration  of  women  before  it  occurred,  and 
compulsory  registration  has  been  considered  important  not  only  in 
getting  sufficient  workers  but  in  matching  special  abilities  and  jobs. 
Such  a  development  here  will  depend  primarily  on  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty war  industries  have  in- securing  sufficient  women  workers  without 
compulsory  registration.  [Present  indications  are  that  newspaper  and 
radio  publicity  has  "glamorized"  industrial  defense  work  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  some  communities  the  flood  of  women  applicants  has 
been  almost  embarrassing  to  the  employment  offices  and  war  industries. 
If  this  voluntary  influx  of  women  into  industry  continues  and  com- 
panies cooperate  closely  with  the  Employment  Service  towards  their 
most  efficient  distribution  and  placement,  compulsory  registration  may 
be  unnecessary. 

In  England,  the  transfer  of  women  from  one  community  to  another 
has  been  most  difficult.  Frequently  the  women  have  not  liked  the  idea, 
and  the  government  has  found  that  arrangements  for  housing,  medical 
care,  restaurants,  and  recreation  are  all  greatly  complicated  by  transfers. 
British  experience  and  the  problems  already  evident  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  migration  of  war  workers  make  it  clear 

1  The  voluntary  registration  of  women  has  been  undertaken  in  Connecticut  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Defense  Council,  assisted  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
in  Connecticut. 
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that  our  planning  for  the  absorption  of  women  in  industry  should  as 
far  as  possible  aim  to  use  local  women.  Voluntary  entrance  into  in- 
dustry may  also  insure  more  enthusiastic  workers.  An  English  woman 
who  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  the  conscription  of  women  wrote, 
"It  is  useless,  however,  to  compel  unwilling  women  to  enter  industry; 
wages  and  conditions,  inside  and  outside  the  factories,  must  act  as 
incentives  to  women,  not  deterrents. "* 

B.  Employment  Policies 

During  the  depression  years,  adjustments  were  made  in  employment 
policies  primarily  to  discourage  and  limit  the  number  of  women  in 
industry.  With  a  sudden  change  to  the  opposite  need,  many  policies 
are  being  revised.  In  late  1941,  a  considerable  lag  between  the  changed 
conditions  and  changed  policies  was  apparent,  but  adaptations  have 
been  much  more  frequent  since  December.  The  principal  policies  af- 
fecting the  use  of  women  in  industry  which  indicate  current  trends 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Age  limits 

The  lower  age  limit  of  female  employment  is  usually  set  by  state 
law  at  16  or  18,  with  18  the  more  common  minimum  for  industrial 
employment  in  states  in  which  defense  industries  are  concentrated. 
In  addition  to  the  minimum  hiring  age,  there  may  be  legal  restrictions 
as  to  types  of  employment  and  hours  of  work  for  females  of  16  and 
17,  and  18  to  20  years,  that  make  it  impractical  for  companies  to  hire 
production  workers  from  the  under-21  age  group.  Relaxations  in  state 
hours'  laws  in  a  number  of  cases  permit  exemptions  applicable  to 
females  of  18  or  older,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  oppose 
any  relaxation  of  laws  affecting  the  industrial  employment  of  girls 
under  18.2 

Although  the  upper  age  limit  for  women  is  being  raised  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  women  in  industry,  it  is  evident  that  most 
companies  still  have  a  lower  top  hiring  age  for  women  than  for  men. 
In  November,  1941,  many  companies  reported  30  or  35  years  as  the 
upper  age  limit.  The  reasons  given  for  restricting  employment  to  young 
women  were  that  the  men  workers  and  foremen  accepted  the  increas- 
ing number  of  women  in  the  shops  more  readily  if  they  were  "young 

1  Gauntlett,  Pamela  J.  "A  Survey  of  the  problems  of  the  employment  of  women  in 
war-time."  Labour  Management,  February,  1942.  p.  23. 

2  An  exemption  to  the  provision  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act,  per- 
mitting employment  of  females  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  in  certain  industries 
and  under  specified  conditions,  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  April  23,  1942. 
See:  Wage  and  Hour  Reporter,  April  27,  1942.  pp.  316-317. 
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and  pretty,"  and  that  the  younger  women  were  stronger,  much  more 
adaptable  to  new  work  conditions,  and  could  be  trained  in  a  considerably 
shorter  time.  In  contrast,  a  number  of  companies  reported  that  they 
had  no  definite  upper  age  limit  and  gave  preference  in  employment  to 
women  with  previous  factory  experience  even  though  they  might  be 
40  or  45  years  of  age.  More  recently  an  increasing  number  of  em- 
ployers have  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  woman's  previous  experience 
and  physical  condition  are  more  important  than  her  age  in  shortening 
the  learning  period  and  keeping  down  labor  turnover.  One  British 
woman's  point  of  view  on  this  is,  "There  should  be  no  upper  age  limit ; 
employers  have  found  .  .  .  that  although  older  women  are  comparatively 
slow  in  learning  skills  that  involve  finger  agility,  this  slowness  is 
more  than  offset  by  their  enthusiasm,  determination  and  sense  of 
responsibility."1 

2.  Education 

Information  received  since  December  on  the  question  of  educational 
requirements  for  women  production  workers  indicates  that  the  stand- 
ards are  being  lowered  slightly.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  com- 
panies reporting  on  the  question  in  November  required  a  high  school 
education  before  employment  and  others  expressed  a  preference  for 
young  women  with  that  much  formal  schooling.  Other  companies 
stated  that  their  educational  requirements  varied  with  the  job  but  that 
applicants  were  not  considered  for  employment  unless  they  had  com- 
pleted eighth  grade.  The  reasons  given  for  preferring  high  school 
graduates  did  not  show  any  direct  relationship  between  the  high 
school  training  and  job  requirements,  but  a  belief  that  such  an  em- 
ployment policy  "improved  the  status  of  factory  jobs"  and  assured 
the  hiring  of  girls  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  learn  the  work 
quickly.  One  company  which  was  having  difficulty  securing  enough 
female  applicants  dropped  the  eighth-grade  requirement  for  a  short 
time,  but  soon  adopted  it  again  as  one  of  the  simplest  guides  in  weeding 
out  those  whose  learning  capacity  was  definitely  too  low. 

College  training  was  mentioned  by  very  few  companies  in  connec- 
tion with  production  jobs.  However,  a  few  concerns  which  were  em- 
ploying women  in  the  plant  for  the  first  time  tried  to  get  at  least  a 
sprinkling  of  college  girls.  The  objective  was  to  get  a  nucleus  of  as 
"nice"  young  women  as  possible  to  give  prestige  to  industrial  war 
work.  One  company  was  definitely  recruiting  college  women  for  factory 
work,  planning  to  advance  them  as  quickly  as  possible  to  supervisory 

1  Haslett,  Caroline.  "Women  in  wartime  Britain."  Factory  Management  and  Main- 
tenance, March,  1942.  p.  62. 
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jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  companies  which  were  not  pro- 
moting women  into  supervisory  work  refused  to  employ  any  women 
with  more  than  high  school  training  for  fear  they  should  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  routine  work  to  which  they  were  limited.  Such  a 
policy  is  in  accord  with  the  earlier  experience  of  many  department 
stores  which  found  that  employment  standards  for  education  and 
intelligence  should  be  determined  largely  by  the  types  of  work  and 
promotional  opportunities,  but  perhaps  overlooks  the  patriotic  motives 
which  encourage  many  women  to  accept  work  in  war  industries  in 
which  they  would  have  no  interest  in  normal  times. 

The  pre-employment  vocational  school  training  of  women  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  While  the  majority  of  executives  with  whom  this 
question  was  discussed  felt  that  such  training  would  be  helpful  in 
shortening  the  in-company  training  period,  very  few  have  made  special 
vocational  training  an  employment  requirement.  In  communities  where 
defense  courses  are  now  open  to  girls  and  women,  companies  which 
are  only  gradually  taking  on  women  are  beginning  to  give  preference 
to  applicants  who  have  taken  these  courses.  The  concerns  which  are 
taking  on  women  most  rapidly  seem  to  have  adopted  two  diverse 
policies.  On  the  one  hand,  they  cooperate  very  closely  with  selection 
of  trainees  for  the  technical  school  and  assure  employment  for  all 
who  finish  specified  courses.  On  the  other  hand,  some  companies  feel 
that  they  can  get  the  available  workers  to  a  production  level  more 
quickly  by  in-company  training  and  that  with  careful  selection  pro- 
cedures they  do  not  need  the  pre-employment  training  as  a  test  of 
work  ability. 

3.  Marital  status 

The  restrictions  against  the  employment  of  married  women  seem  to 
be  changing  more  rapidly  than  any  other  one  employment  policy  affect- 
ing women.  A  number  of  companies  which  had  definite  rules  against 
employing  married  women  and  requiring  their  resignation  after  mar- 
riage have  either  dropped  both  rules  or  have  made  the  first  step  in 
this  direction  by  permitting  and  encouraging  their  women  employees 
who  marry  to  continue  on  their  jobs.  Other  employers  who  gave  pref- 
erence to  single  women  have  dropped  this  policy,  but  in  their  interviews 
with  married  women  applicants  try  to  find  out  about  family  responsi- 
bilities which  would  be  likely  to  affect  the  woman's  stability  on  the 
job.  A  few  companies  refuse  to  employ  mothers  of  young  children. 
However,  others  feel  that  women  with  dependents  are  the  most  satis- 
factory employees  if  the  children  are  adequately  taken  care  of  so  that 
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the  mother  need  not  worry  about  them  nor  have  to  take  time  off  when 
they  are  ill. 

4.  Relatives  of  present  employees 

A  large  proportion  of  the  companies  from  whom  information  was 
received  on  this  point  have  no  objection  to  the  hiring  of  relatives  of 
present  employees  as  long  as  a  supervisor  has  no  relative  working 
under  him.  Only  one  company  reported  a  rule  which  forbids  the  em- 
ployment of  any  close  relative  of  any  supervisor  in  the  plant.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  concerns  give  preference  in  employment  to  rela- 
tives, and  under  present  circumstances,  particularly  to  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  present  employees.  One  differing  point  of  view  was 
that  to  hire  a  husband  and  wife  might  create  a  disciplinary  problem  and 
that  if  one  was  dismissed  for  cause  the  other  would  quit,  causing  a 
higher  labor  turnover.  However,  many  more  companies  felt  that  hiring 
female  relatives  of  present  male  employees  was  a  sound  policy  for  three 
reasons :  ( 1 )  it  increases  the  local  labor  supply  without  affecting  hous- 
ing requirements;  (2)  it  brings  in  new  employees  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  company  and  who  are  likely  to  be  as  satisfactory 
employees  as  their  male  relatives;  and  (3)  it  may  help  to  minimize 
post-war  readjustment  since  wives  of  employed  men  are  not  looking 
for  permanent  employment. 

C.  Selection  Procedures 

Good  selection  procedures  are  fundamentally  the  same  for  men  and 
women.  The  companies  from  whom  information  was  received  included 
both  those  with  carefully  planned  and  well  administered  procedures 
and  others  where  the  expansion  had  caught  the  company  unprepared  and 
resulted  in  emergency  selection  methods  admittedly  below  a  desirable 
standard.  As  suggested  above,  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  for 
companies  to  use  the  services  of  the  public  employment  office  for  pre- 
liminary selection.  In  new  plants,  particularly  in  non-industrial  areas, 
the  entire  selection  process  for  the  rank-and-file  workers  may  be  handled 
in  the  public  employment  office.  More  frequently,  however,  companies 
with  well  established  employment  departments  use  the  public  employ- 
ment office  only  for  the  preliminary  selection.  Additional  interviews, 
tests,  and  physical  examinations  are  given  as  usual  by  the  company. 

1.  Interviews 

The  standard  employment  procedures  reported  by  companies  with 
well  organized  personnel  departments  include  three  interviews — a  pre- 
liminary one  at  the  public  employment  office  or  in  the  plant  employment 
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office,  a  second  more  exacting  interview  by  an  experienced  member 
of  the  company's  employment  staff,  and  a  final  check  by  the  supervisor 
or  department  head  under  whom  the  applicant  will  work  if  employed. 
A  job  specification  and  an  application  form,  revised  according  to  cur- 
rent requirements,  are  essential  tools  for  the  interviewer.  The  appli- 
cant may  be  asked  to  fill  in  a  very  short  form  for  the  preliminary  inter- 
view and  the  longer  application  form  before  the  principal  interview. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  number  of  companies  that  in  the  case  of 
women  applicants,  the  principal  interview  must  bring  out  not  only 
information  supplementary  to  that  given  on  the  application  form  and 
essential  to  a  decision  as  to  a  person's  work  ability,  but  also  additional 
information  as  to  a  woman's  living  arrangements  and  home  responsi- 
bilities which  would  affect  her  attitude  towards  and  productivity  on  the 
job.  Today,  also,  when  women  are  being  placed  on  new  work,  the 
interviewer  must  know  what  types  of  related  experience  are  most  help- 
ful, and  give  the  applicant  enough  information  about  the  job  to  find 
out  from  her  whether  her  interests,  if  not  her  experience,  make  her 
suitable  for  the  job.  A  few  companies  have  also  suggested  that  it  is  a 
help  in  keeping  labor  turnover  down  to  weed  out  through  careful 
interviewing  the  women  "who  want  to  earn  a  little  extra  money"  only 
for  a  few  weeks  or  few  months. 

Companies  in  this  country  differ  on  the  question  of  whether  men 
or  women  interviewers  are  most  successful  in  the  selection  of  women. 
The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  recommends  that 
a  "woman  personnel  officer  should  be  made  responsible  for  interview- 
ing, selecting  and  engaging  women  .  .  .",  and  apparently  such  a  policy 
has  long  been  accepted  by  many  British  companies.  The  advice  of  the 
United  States  War  Production  Board,  Training  within  Industry  is 
somewhat  different.  A  recent  bulletin  stated : 

"Women  are  entering  war  production  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  .  .  . 
Their  relation  to  the  personnel  department  is  the  same  as  new  men. 
Women  have  a  useful  place  in  personnel  offices,  but  not  necessarily  as 
concerned  with  women  employees."1 

By  and  large,  industrial  relations  men  seem  to  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. One  personnel  executive  said  that  a  woman  was  likely  to  be  too 
critical  in  interviewing  other  women  and  to  reject  too  many  applicants. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  women  employment  assistants  and  managers  are 
much  more  frequent  in  industries  employing  many  women.  Whether 
due  to  their  natural  interests  or  to  closer  association  with  the  women 

1  War  Production  Board,  Labor  Division,  Training  within  Industry.  Bulletin  No.  7. 
P-  3- 
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employees,  the  women  employment  officers  who  were  interviewed 
showed  the  most  detailed  acquaintance  with  family  and  household 
responsibilities  of  the  employees  and  with  community  housing  and 
transit  conditions  which  complicate  hiring,  shift  assignments,  and 
attendance. 

2.  Tests 

Intelligence  tests  are  a  part  of  the  employment  procedures  of  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  companies  from  whom  information  was 
received,  and  the  use  of  temperament  tests  was  reported  by  even 
fewer.  Apparently  no  distinction  is  made  by  sex  in  determining  the 
use  of  these  tests.  Other  companies  consider  a  minimum  educational 
requirement  adequate  to  weed  out  applicants  with  insufficient  intelli- 
gence to  learn  the  production  jobs  and  feel  that  the  interviewer  can 
spot  many  of  the  applicants  who  might  become  problem  employees. 
Where  intelligence  tests  are  used,  an  I.Q.  of  90  has  been  mentioned  as 
the  minimum  acceptable,  and  one  company  stated  that  anyone  with  an 
I.Q.  of  more  than  120  was  watched  for  promotion  or  placed  at  once 
in  an  office  job. 

Aptitude  tests  are  used  by  a  slightly  larger  number  of  the  companies 
reporting,  and  their  use  for  women  applicants  is  expanding  as  women 
are  increasingly  being  placed  on  work  requiring  some  mechanical  ability 
or  special  dexterity  and  involving  considerable  training.  The  value  of 
mechanical  aptitude  and  finger  dexterity  tests  in  selection  for  certain 
jobs  is  unquestioned.  There  are,  however,  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
their  usefulness  in  selection  for  repetitive  and  assembly  jobs  which 
require  little  skill  and  perhaps  a  very  short  training  period.  Because 
women  production  workers  were  predominantly  on  this  type  of  work, 
mechanical  aptitude  tests  have  in  the  past  been  used  less  frequently 
in  their  selection.  However,  a  number  of  companies  consider  aptitude 
tests  a  particularly  important  aid  in  the  selection  of  inexperienced 
women  applicants  for  semi-skilled  jobs  and  inspection  work  and  have 
developed  their  own  tests  or  adapted  to  their  specific  job  requirements 
standard  tests  to  measure  speed,  accuracy,  steadiness,  finger  coordina- 
tion and  dexterity,  and  visual  and  touch  perception. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  companies  without  any  previous  experi- 
ence with  employment  tests  might,  in  the  emergency  expansion,  use 
the  testing  service  of  public  employment  offices  more  advantageously 
than  develop  their  own  tests.  The  criticisms  of  the  public  testing 
service  have  been  ( 1 )  that  it  sometimes  is  slow  and  delays  hiring,  and 
(2)  that  the  tests  are  not  always  as  well  related  to  the  specific  job 
requirements  as  is  essential  if  they  are  to  be  of  real  value.  In  spite  of 
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these  criticisms  there  is  a  growing  reliance  upon  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  offices  for  preliminary  selection,  and  with  it  tests 
may  become  more  generally  an  accepted  procedure,  especially  in  the 
case  of  women  applicants  with  no  previous  related  job  experience. 

3.  Physical  examination 

More  than  half  of  the  companies  surveyed  include  a  general  physical 
examination  as  part  of  their  employment  procedure,  but  a  number 
stated  that  their  examination  of  women  applicants  was  not  as  thorough 
as  for  men  unless  the  women  were  to  be  placed  on  hazardous  work. 
Some  concerns  which  do  not  require  a  complete  physical  examination 
give  a  variety  of  eye  tests  to  women  applicants  for  inspection  work. 
Although  one  company  employing  a  large  percentage  of  women  had 
dropped  physical  examinations  as  an  unnecessary  expense,  other  com- 
panies were  considering  more  thorough  examinations  for  women.  In 
general,  the  reported  experience  and  statements  of  opinion  favor  a 
pre-employment  general  physical  examination  for  all  women  employed 
in  factory  work,  with  additional  special  eye  tests  for  inspectors  and 
other  individuals  who  may  be  placed  on  work  requiring  both  good 
eyesight  and  strong  eyes. 


III.  INDUCTION  AND  TRAINING 

THE  number  of  courses  available  and  the  number  of  women 
being  trained  for  industrial  defense  work  have  increased  strik- 
ingly between  December,  1941  and  April,  1942.  This  is  true 
both  of  preliminary  training  offered  by  public  vocational  schools  and 
in-company  training  programs.  While  women  continue  to  be  employed 
most  frequently  for  unskilled  work,  many  companies  have  begun  to 
recognize  the  need  for  upgrading  women  and  are  considering  the  best 
methods  for  such  training.  Women  are  also  now  accepted  in  more 
"learner's  groups"  to  be  trained  for  semi-skilled  jobs  and  are  in  a 
number  of  instances  being  encouraged  to  enroll  in  outside  courses  to 
prepare  themselves  for  promotion  to  skilled  work.  The  chief  weaknesses 
of  training  programs  for  women  in  war  industries  appear  to  be  two: 
(1)  insufficient  advance  planning  which  results  in  a  lag  between  the 
need  for  women  prepared  to  handle  specific  work  and  their  availability, 
and  (2)  frequent  lack  of  centralized  formulation  of  policies  and  ad- 
ministration, which  permits  an  unevenness  of  training  even  within 
one  plant. 

A.  Induction  of  Women  into  Factory  Employment 

Executives  of  plants  which  have  not  previously  employed  women  in 
factory  work  generally  agree  that  there  should  be  some  preliminary 
discussion  of  this  move  with  the  supervisors  and  workmen  and  that 
women  should  be  helped  as  much  as  possible  to  make  a  quick  adjust- 
ment to  the  working  environment.  A  number  of  companies  which 
made  special  efforts  in  these  matters  reported  that  the  transition  had 
been  made  with  much  more  ease  than  had  been  anticipated. 

1.  Advance  discussion  with  supervisors  and  unions 

While  the  first  suggestion  of  the  prospective  employment  of  women 
in  a  plant  seems  often  to  have  aroused  some  objections  on  the  part  of 
a  few  of  the  supervisors  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  union  leaders,  the 
unmistakable  need  for  a  new  supply  of  labor  has  usually  brought 
agreement  to  the  proposal  without  much  delay.  The  discussion  of  the 
prospective  move  with  the  foremen  of  the  departments  in  which  women 
are  to  be  placed  and  with  the  union  affected  is  considered  all  that  is 
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necessary  by  many  companies.  However,  a  few  companies  have  made 
plant-wide  surveys  discussing  with  every  foreman  the  possibility  of 
using  women  on  work  in  his  department  as  well  as  his  own  feeling 
towards  the  introduction  of  women  and  any  problems  which  he  might 
foresee.  This  not  only  forestalls  any  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
foremen,  but  gives  top  management  the  benefit  of  their  judgments  on 
necessary  readjustments  of  the  job  process  and  on  the  best  placement 
of  women  in  the  plant. 

The  attitude  of  unions  has  varied,  depending  primarily  on  the  current 
state  of  the  labor  market.  When  men  union  members  are  out  of  work 
because  of  the  transition  from  non-defense  to  war  production,  the 
union  leaders  have  usually  demanded  that  the  men  be  re-employed 
before  women  are  permitted  to  take  over  any  jobs  normally  held  by 
men.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  women  form  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  membership,  local  unions  have  recommended  that  dis- 
placed men  and  women  be  given  equal  opportunities  for  retraining 
and  reemployment.  As  the  supply  of  labor  has  become  scarce,  union 
leaders  have  accepted  as  necessary  and  inevitable  some  use  of  women 
in  jobs  ordinarily  held  by  men.  The  individual  "grumblings"  against 
the  introduction  of  women  have,  according  to  a  number  of  companies, 
come  principally  from  the  older  men  and  have  rarely  lasted  long  after 
the  women  have  begun  work. 

2.  Orientation  of  women  employees 

Differences  of  opinion  and  policy  were  found  concerning  the  segre- 
gation of  women  by  department  or  within  a  department.  Some  com- 
panies felt  that  it  was  best  to  use  women  principally  within  a  few 
departments  and  to  have  them  work  in  separate  sections  from  the 
men.  Their  reasons  were  that  with  this  arrangement  the  men  resented 
their  presence  less,  that  the  discipline  would  be  easier,  and  that  the 
women  would  feel  more  at  ease.  Other  companies  give  almost  the  same 
reasons  for  placing  women  in  the  department  wherever  the  work  space 
for  the  job  would  normally  be.  In  particular,  one  company  found  that 
men  working  with  the  women  were  much  less  distracted  by  their  pres- 
ence than  men  in  nearby  departments  in  which  there  were  no  women. 
As  women  are  put  into  a  greater  variety  of  jobs,  more  companies  seem 
to  be  accepting  as  a  matter  of  course  that  women  will  be  placed  wherever 
the  job  is  normally  located. 

However  satisfactory  the  masculine  acceptance  of  women  fellow 
workers,  the  individual  woman  employee  needs  help  in  adjusting  to  the 
job  as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  companies  have  pointed  out  the  need 
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of  good  induction  procedures  for  all  new  employees,  but  consider  it 
especially  important  in  the  case  of  women  who  have  had  no  previous 
factory  experience.  The  orientation  courses  set  up  by  these  companies 
are  always  brief  and  have  as  their  principal  objectives :  ( 1 )  to  give  the 
new  employee  information  on  rules,  grievance  procedures,  benefit  plans, 
available  medical  services,  and  employee  clubs;  (2)  to  acquaint  her 
with  general  safety  instructions  and  special  clothing  requirements ;  and 
(3)  to  tell  her  enough  about  the  company,  its  products  and  its  relation 
to  the  war  effort  to  help  her  relate  her  own  work  to  the  need  for  ' 'all-out 
production."  After  the  group  instruction,  the  new  employees  are  guided 
to  the  work  department,  shown  how  to  operate  the  time  clock,  shown 
their  locker  space  and  the  location  of  rest  rooms,  and  introduced  to  the 
foreman,  who  in  turn  introduces  them  to  their  job  instructor.  A  number 
of  executives  have  stressed  the  importance  of  a  friendly  introduction 
to  rules,  plant  procedures,  and  the  "'boss,"  in  minimizing  labor  turnover 
and  helping  the  worker  to  attain  maximum  productivity  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

3.  The  use  of  women  personnel  advisers 

The  British  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service  has  recom- 
mended to  employers  of  women  that  a  woman  personnel  officer  should 
"assist  in  securing  the  mental  well-being  of  the  women,  by  keeping  in 
touch  with  them  especially  during  the  first  month  of  employment,  and 
eliciting  by  conversation  any  worries  or  grievances  they  may  have,"1 
and  this  arrangement  seems  to  be  considered  most  desirable  by  British 
companies. 

The  companies  in  the  United  States  which  have  already  hired  women 
in  this  capacity  have  given  them  such  varying  titles  as  "girls'  counselor," 
"personnel  assistant,"  "special  interviewer,"  and  "social  worker."  One 
small  company  which  has  assigned  to  the  head  nurse  the  responsibility 
of  getting  through  the  plant  regularly  to  talk  with  the  new  women  em- 
ployees feels  that  important  qualifications  for  such  a  job  are  sympathy 
and  an  intelligent  understanding  of  management  problems  at  the  pro- 
duction level.  One  personnel  adviser  in  a  plant  which  has  only  recently 
begun  to  employ  women  stated  that  they  sought  practical  information 
from  her  in  adjusting  their  home  responsibilities  to  new  hours  of  work, 
gave  suggestions  which  management  might  be  able  to  use  in  making 
the  working  conditions  more  satisfactory  for  all  the  women  employees, 
and  seemed  to  appreciate  greatly  the  chance  to  discuss  questions  which 
they  would  have  hesitated  to  mention  to  the  foreman. 

1  Employment  of  women — suggestions  to  employers.  March  24,  1941.  p.  2. 
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As  the  war  brings  into  factories  many  women  not  usually  employed 
outside  their  homes  and  multiple  shifts  complicate  living  arrangements, 
a  greater  number  of  companies  are  considering  the  advisability  of  em- 
ploying personnel  counselors.  They  have  not  overlooked  the  general 
dislike  of  "company  welfare  work"  and  "paternalism"  but  feel  that 
when  production  is  of  such  vital  importance,  management  should  be 
concerned  with  any  matters  which  affect  individual  productivity.  This 
point  of  view  would  seem  to  be  well  supported  by  recent  studies  of  the 
social  nature  of  industry  and  the  effect  of  personal  attitudes  and  environ- 
ment upon  an  individual's  success  on  the  job.1  Women  new  to  industry 
and  faced  with  many  difficult  adjustments  are  not  likely  to  resent  a 
chance  to  discuss  their  problems  with  someone  who  understands  both 
the  requirements  of  the  job  and  the  pressure  of  home  responsibilities. 

B.  In-Company  Training 

A  good  training  program  is  equally  applicable  to  men  and  women, 
and  the  degree  to  which  a  company's  training  is  applied  to  women 
depends  primarily  on  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  work.  As  women 
have  begun  to  be  placed  on  work  usually  done  by  men  and  transferred 
and  upgraded  along  with  men,  the  following  methods  of  training  have 
been  used. 

I.  Preliminary  class-room  training 

When  any  part  of  the  instruction  can  be  given  satisfactorily  to  groups, 
or  where  preliminary  technical  training  is  required  before  the  employee 
is  assigned  to  regular  work,  class-room  instruction  has  been  found  to  be 
an  efficient  procedure.  Class-room  training  is  being  used  both  in  training 
new  employees  and  in  retraining  men  and  women  who  are  being  trans- 
ferred from  non-defense  to  defense  work.  Some  of  the  types  of  work 
for  which  class-room  instruction  is  used  in  training  women  are  special 
assembly  jobs,  riveting,  drilling,  inspection,  and  blue  print  reading.  In  a 
number  of  communities  where  industries  cooperate  closely  with  voca- 
tional schools  in  the  development  of  their  courses  to  fit  specific  job 
requirements,  the  training  offered  in  the  schools  takes  the  place  of  class- 
room instruction  in  the  plant. 

2.   Vestibule  training 

Many  training  supervisors  believe  that  the  first  instruction  on  the  use 
of  a  machine  is  most  efficient  if  the  new  employees  are  segregated  where 

1  See  especially :  F.  J.  Roethlisberger  and  W.  J.  Dickson.  Management  and  the 
worker.  Harvard  University  Press.  1939. 
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they  are  not  under  the  pressure  of  work  in  the  regular  department  and 
where  they  can  receive  the  full  attention  of  an  expert  instructor.  The 
machines  used  by  the  new  employees  may  be  in  one  corner  of  the 
regular  department  or  in  a  separate  room.  The  value  of  this  separate 
training  is  that,  since  the  employee  is  concentrating  on  learning  and 
the  instructor  on  teaching,  the  right  way  of  doing  the  job  is  learned 
more  quickly.  Most  frequently  the  instructors  are  men.  However,  a  few 
companies  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  women  new  to  industry 
may  develop  self-confidence  and  learn  the  job  more  quickly  if  their 
instructor  is  a  woman,  and  these  concerns  are  developing  women  job 
instructors  just  as  rapidly  as  the  expansion  of  women's  employment 
requires. 

3.  On-the-job  training  and  follow-up 

If  the  employee  has  been  trained  in  a  learner's  group  under  a  special 
instructor,  the  foreman  or  his  assistant  or  group  leader  may  need  only 
to  observe  the  employee's  work  at  intervals  to  see  how  she  is  pro- 
gressing and  assist  her  when  necessary.  If  no  vestibule  training  is  given, 
then  someone  in  the  regular  department  must  be  responsible  for  teach- 
ing the  new  employee.  While  in  most  cases,  the  departmental  vestibule 
school  as  well  as  the  on-the-job  training  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  foreman,  the  individual  instruction  is  usually  delegated  to 
a  group  leader,  a  special  instructor  or  an  older  employee. 

Companies  reporting  on  this  point  last  November  were  divided  as 
follows :  Six  expected  the  foreman  to  give  most  of  the  instruction  to 
new  women  employees,  twenty  used  group  leaders  or  special  instructors, 
and  fourteen  depended  entirely  upon  more  experienced  workers.  A 
number  of  companies  use  one  or  another  of  these  methods  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  department  and  the  difficulty  of  the  job.  The  larger 
companies  with  rapid  expansion  seem  to  have  found  the  use  of  group 
leaders  or  special  instructors  the  more  efficient  arrangement  for  train- 
ing on  the  job.  In  some  of  the  smaller  companies,  the  foremen  have 
taught  all  the  first  women  employees,  and  then  as  they  have  seen  how 
the  women  progressed  on  the  various  types  of  work,  have  delegated  the 
instruction  to  assistant  foremen  or  experienced  employees,  depending 
on  the  complexity  of  the  job.  On  simple  assembly  work,  girls  who 
have  been  on  the  job  only  a  few  months  are  now  instructing  other  girls. 

Whoever  the  immediate  instructor,  there  is  need  for  general  coordina- 
tion of  on-the-job  training  to  emphasize  in  particular  the  importance 
of  knowing  ( 1 )  that  the  worker  is  being  taught  the  right  way  to  do  the 
job  in  her  first  instruction,  and  (2)  that  her  work  is  carefully  checked 
until  she  has  reached  normal  efficiency. 
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C.  Training  for  Upgrading 

Company  policies  concerning  the  upgrading  of  women  production 
employees  have  shown  definite  changes  in  the  past  few  months.  The 
evidence  last  fall  was  that  women  were  employed  principally  for  one 
specific  job  or  could  be  transferred  or  promoted  only  within  a  very 
narrow  range  of  jobs.  Since  then  many  companies  have  begun  moving 
women  into  a  much  wider  job  area.  The  preparation  for  upgrading 
may  be  by  learning  on  the  job  in  a  series  of  transfers,  by  understudy, 
by  supplementary  in-company  training,  and  by  outside  courses.  Learn- 
ing through  job  progression  is  apparently  the  most  frequently  used 
system  of  upgrading,  and  is  felt  to  be  quite  satisfactory  when  the  change 
from  one  job  to  another  involves  only  a  little  additional  training.  If 
entirely  new  skills  or  techniques  are  required,  the  employee  is  likely 
to  need  special  training  outside  the  workshop  either  in  a  company 
training  department  or  in  a  vocational  school. 

A  number  of  companies  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  vocational 
school  courses  are  of  most  value  in  providing  supplementary  training 
for  upgrading.  They  feel  that  progression  through  easily  learned  jobs 
in  the  plant  plus  outside  study  in  skills  required  for  advancement  to 
new  types  of  work  will  help  the  organization  to  use  women  most 
effectively  at  once  and,  at  the  same  time,  prepare  for  a  much  more 
extensive  substitution  as  men  are  withdrawn  for  military  service.  There 
is  now  little  questioning  by  industry  of  the  capacity  of  women  to  learn 
the  majority  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  in  many  war  industries. 
The  extent  of  their  upgrading  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  supply 
of  male  labor,  the  length  of  the  training  period  for  any  specific  job,  and 
the  physical  strength  required.  The  following  report  of  one  company 
is  typical  of  the  experience  of  many : 

"In  all  of  our  plants  women  are  now  generally  on  machine  tool  opera- 
tion. We  have  women  operating  hand  screw  machines,  gear  cutters, 
heavy  and  sensitive  drill  presses,  punch  presses,  bench-lathes  and  even 
thread  grinders.  It  is  true  most  of  these  women  are  simply  operators  but 
our  training  activities  are  now  beginning  to  pick  out  those  who  show  a 
natural  aptitude,  with  the  idea  that  they  will  be  trained  at  least  partly  to 
set  up  machines,  to  grind  tools,  and  check  the  work  !  They  are  doing  well 
— so  well  in  fact  that  the  other  day  the  head  of  our  tool  room  in  one 
plant  jokingly  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  select  a  few  of  them  to 
become  tool  makers." 

D.  Training  Women  Supervisors 

Upgrading  of  women  production  workers  to  first-line  supervisory 
jobs,  just  as  upgrading  to  more  skilled  work,  has  received  a  very 
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definite  impetus  since  December.  For  the  most  part,  however,  little 
special  training  is  given  for  prospective  group  leaders,  job  instructors, 
or  assistant  forewomen.  The  most  common  formal  training  is  that  for 
instructors  given  under  the  supervision  of  local  Training-within- 
Industry  representatives.  A  few  companies  have  their  own  instructors' 
training  course,  and  one  of  these  reported  that  the  first  women  assigned 
to  the  course  made  more  rapid  progress  than  the  men  and  set  new 
standards  for  the  whole  group. 

Most  of  the  comparatively  few  companies  promoting  women  to 
higher  supervisory  positions — forewomen  and  assistant  forewomen — 
are  those  which  have  employed  a  large  percentage  of  women  for  many 
years.  For  the  most  part,  the  forewomen  develop  through  gradual  up- 
grading, but  there  are  a  few  outstanding  exceptions  in  training  for 
women  supervisors.  In  one  company,  young  women  college  graduates 
are  hired  to  be  developed  into  supervisors.  After  six  months'  production 
experience,  they  are  given  instructors'  training.  If  they  prove  to  be 
good  material  for  further  upgrading,  they  are  watched  carefully  by 
the  personnel  department  and  assigned  a  variety  of  jobs  to  acquaint 
them  with  all  the  processes  in  a  department.  Intelligent  and  outstanding 
women  selected  originally  for  production  work  are  given  the  same 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

This  company's  program  for  developing  women  supervisors  attempts 
to  meet  the  difficulties  pointed  out  by  the  Women's  Engineering  Society 
of  Great  Britain.  A  past  president  of  this  organization  mentioned  the 
disadvantages  of  promotion  from  the  ranks  of  women  with  inadequate 
background  for  leadership  or  of  bringing  in  better  educated  women 
who  knew  little  of  industrial  conditions.  With  the  encouragement  of 
this  organization,  special  courses  in  foremanship  for  women  were 
offered  by  technical  institutes  in  England  early  in  the  war.  The  syllabus 
of  one  of  these  courses  was  followed  with  the  comment : 

"Such  a  course  is  necessarily  very  condensed,  and  as  regards  the  prac- 
tical part  must  be  regarded  as  a  foundation  on  which  more  specialized 
knowledge  can  be  built.  It  is  not  suggested  that  those  who  take  it  will 
be  ready,  on  its  completion,  to  fill  responsible  posts.  In  every  case  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  weeks  or  months  of  factory  experience  as 
an  ordinary  hand."1 

A  method  used  by  a  number  of  United  States  companies  for  training 
foremen  for  new  plants  was  used  for  forewomen  by  one  ordnance 
plant  which  employs  principally  women  for  production  work.  Experi- 

1  Holmes,  Verena.  "Women  in  the  war  industries."  Industrial  Welfare  and  Personnel 
Management,  December,  1939.  p.  453. 
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enced  women  operators  were  chosen  for  supervisory  positions  before 
the  plant  was  opened  and  sent  to  study  similar  production  work  in  an 
arsenal.  Additional  women  supervisors  have  been  trained  under  this 
key  group.  This  company  reported  concerning  its  women  supervisors : 

"Our  classifications  of  foreladies  are  as  follows,  the  figures  given 
being  for  each  shift :  one  shift  department  forelady,  two  shift  division 
foreladies,  four  shift  section  foreladies  and  eight  shift  group  foreladies. 
The  shift  group  foreladies  are  used  more  or  less  as  instructors.  Since  we 
have  220  sewing  machines  you  will  note  that  we  are  using  one  instructor 
for  approximately  every  thirty  machines.  In  placing  new  employees  we 
try  to  divide  the  inexperienced  operators  among  the  experienced  opera- 
tors in  such  a  way  that  each  instructor  will  have  approximately  the  same 
number  of  new  employees. 

"On  starting  our  project  here  we  selected  a  few,  approximately 
twelve,  experienced  operators  whom  we  sent  to  .  .  .  Arsenal  for  training 
in  the  manufacture  of  bags.  Upon  completion  of  this  training  these  girls 
returned  to  the  plant  here  and  undertook  the  instruction  of  operators  for 
our  production  lines.  We  have  selected  the  balance  of  our  foreladies 
from  those  women  who  showed  particular  aptitude  or  leadership." 

There  is  infrequent  mention  of  regular  supervisory  conferences 
which  are  important  to  the  continuous  training  of  both  men  and  women 
supervisors.  The  need  of  such  conferences  was  emphasized  by  one 
young  woman  supervisor  who  stated  that  she  felt  they  would  have 
been  a  great  help  to  her  in  learning  the  responsibilities  of  supervisory 
work,  in  absorbing  the  practical  knowledge  of  older  supervisors,  and 
in  acquainting  her  in  more  detail  with  management's  policies  and  aims. 

E.  Training  for  Technical  and  Personnel  Jobs 

Any  special  consideration  of  and  planning  for  the  training  of  women 
for  technical  and  personnel  jobs  seem  to  have  lagged  behind  the  in- 
creasing employment  of  women  for  such  positions.  With  the  expansion 
of  defense  industries  in  1940  and  the  greater  employment  of  women 
in  straight  production  work,  an  increasing  number  of  companies  began 
selecting  women  for  personnel  or  employment  managers  or  assistants, 
personnel  advisers,  and  for  such  technical  jobs  as  drafting  and  more 
advanced  engineering  work,  laboratory  technicians,  pharmacists,  and 
chemists.  Training  for  these  jobs  was  undertaken  principally  on  the 
individual's  initiative  with  little  encouragement  from  colleges  or 
industry. 

Late  in  1941,  a  few  institutions  were  opening  defense  courses  in 
engineering  and  personnel  subjects  to  women,  and  a  very  definite  trend 
in  this  direction  is  now  apparent.  Technical   institutes   in  particular 
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are  offering  a  variety  of  short  introductory  engineering  courses,  and 
companies  are  expecting  to  employ  the  women  who  finish  this  work 
satisfactorily.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  however,  is  there  as  close  coopera- 
tion between  industry  and  the  colleges  or  technical  institutes  in  the 
training  of  women  as  there  is  frequently  between  companies  and  the 
local  vocational  high  school.  The  technical  schools  and  liberal  arts 
colleges  have  shown  an  eagerness  to  be  of  as  much  help  as  possible  in 
preparing  women  for  responsible  positions  in  war  industries.  Their 
chief  problem  is  how  to  know  what  training  wrill  be  of  most  value  to 
the  individual  student  and  the  war  industries.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  two  steps  might  speed  up  the  training  and  help  to  use  most  effi- 
ciently the  specially  trained  and  educated  woman  in  war  industries : 
( i )  inquiry  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  of  estimates  for 
future  need  of  workers  of  this  type  as  well  as  of  straight  production 
workers;  and  (2)  local  industrial  committees,  whose  opinions  and 
recommendations  could  be  coordinated  and  summarized  by  a  regional 
or  national  committee  and  made  available  to  all  colleges  undertaking 
special  training  for  war  industries. 

Early  in  the  war,  certain  professional  organizations  in  England  fore- 
saw the  need  for  trained  women  in  technical  and  personnel  jobs  and 
provided  the  motivating  force  toward  the  establishment  of  special 
courses.  The  Women's  Engineering  Society  persisted,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  in  its  aim  to  develop  training  for  women  in  work 
shop  and  engineering  skills,  and  women  are  now  being  trained  in  a 
great  variety  of  skills  in  many  training  schools  and  government  training 
centers,  although  there  is  apparently  a  continuing  resistance  to  the 
training  of  women  for  professional  engineering  jobs.  The  following 
points  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  British  training 
under  government  auspices: 

"1.  A  standard  scale  of  allowance  for  training. 

2.  Women's  dependents'  allowances. 

3.  Men  and  women  trained  together  for  identical  processes. 

4.  Xo  age  limit,  but  ability  to  stand  war-strain."1 

In  1940  a  plan  for  an  intensive  training  scheme  for  welfare  and 
personnel  officers  was  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Labour  by  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Society  and  the  Institute  of  Labour  Management 
in  consultation  with  the  Joint  University  Council  for  Social  Studies, 
and  three  months'  courses  were  soon  offered  by  four  universities.  The 
Ministry  of  Labour  agreed  to  pay  tuition  fees  and  a  maintenance 
allowance  for  the  students.  Final  selection  for  the  courses  is  made  by 

1  "Women  in  industry,"  Labour  Matiagement  (London).  March,  1941.  p.  30. 
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a  Selection  Board,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The  report 
of  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  first  of  these  courses  (a  class  of  twenty-five 
women  and  five  men)  concluded: 

"The  whole  course  was  designed,  and  has,  I  think  succeeded,  in  giving 
the  future  labour  managers  the  minimum  historical  background  required, 
in  imparting  the  essentials  of  technical  knowledge,  in  setting  a  high 
standard  of  work,  and  in  giving  some  idea  of  the  practical  difficulties 
involved  in  reaching  that  standard."1 

British  personnel  societies  were  perhaps  in  a  better  position  to  recom- 
mend the  specific  curriculum  for  training  for  personnel  work  because 
of  careful  study  of  this  subject  before  the  war.  A  Committee  of  the 
Institute  of  Labour  Management  appointed  in  1937  reported  in  1939 
on  the  question  of  training  women  for  labor  management  or  industrial 
welfare  work  from  all  aspects :  employer  requirements,  essential  subjects 
for  study,  interviewing  boards,  and  practical  work  during  the  period 
of  instruction.  Although  a  number  of  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States  have  good  personnel  training  courses,  there  is  no  com- 
parable development  of  training  standards  by  a  personnel  association 
in  this  country.  The  availability  of  such  recommendations  would  un- 
doubtedly be  of  considerable  help  to  colleges  just  inaugurating  short 
courses  for  industrial  supervisors  and  personnel  workers  in  war 
industries. 

1  O'Donovan,  Brigid.  "Training  for  personnel  management,"  Industrial  Welfare  and 
Personnel  Management,  April,  1941.  p.  80. 


IV.  HOURS  OF  WORK 

THE  problems  of  hours  of  work  for  women  industrial  employees 
have  been  magnified  since  our  entrance  into  the  war,  and  ques- 
tions as  to  optimum  daily  and  weekly  hours  and  the  most 
satisfactory  shift  schedules  for  women  as  well  as  men  are  now  facing 
almost  all  companies  in  war  production.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
companies  surveyed  in  October  and  November  were  on  an  8-hour  day 
and  40-hour  week  for  their  women  employees.  Now  only  one-third  are 
on  such  a  schedule,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  this  group  and  others  from 
whom  new  information  has  been  received  are  on  schedules  ranging 
from  41  to  48  a  week,  with  a  few  going  above  50.  Moreover,  many 
more  companies  are  now  using  women  on  the  second  and  third  shifts. 

A.  Relaxation  of  Legal  Restrictions 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  deterrent  to  second  and  third  shifts 
for  women  last  November  was  restrictive  legislation.  Immediately 
after  the  United  States'  entry  into  the  war,  exemptions  from  certain 
restrictions  began  to  be  made  for  any  company  that  could  show  that 
the  hours'  laws  interfered  with  its  effective  defense  production.  Some 
state  hours'  laws  made  provision  for  such  exemptions,  but  in  other  states 
the  emergency  powers  of  the  governor  were  the  basis  for  announce- 
ments that  upon  individual  application  defense  companies  would  be 
permitted  to  employ  women  longer  hours  or  during  restricted  hours. 
Such  an  announcement  usually  was  made  after  consultation  with  labor 
groups. 

In  a  few  cases,  there  has  been  considerable  opposition  to  any  extensive 
relaxation  of  hours'  laws.  In  California,  where  the  Industrial  Com- 
missioner has  permitted  the  employment  of  women  between  11  p.m.  and 
6  a.m.  only  at  the  penalty  rate  of  time  and  a  half,  the  unions  have 
opposed  any  modification  of  this  order,  claiming  that  there  were 
still  plenty  of  unemployed  men  to  be  put  on  the  night  shift.1  Increased 
accident  hazard  and  serious  fatigue  were  cited  against  relaxation  of 
women's  hours  regulations  in  Ohio,  but  the  number  of  unemployed 
women  was  given  most  emphasis  at  a  hearing  on  the  subject.2  Lack 

1  Iron  Age,  February  12,  1942.  p.  80. 

2  Dayton  Union  News,  February  4,  1942.  p.  5. 
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of  information  as  to  the  effects  of  long  hours,  availability  of  unem- 
ployed workers,  and  the  ill  effect  of  postponing  essential  training  of 
additional  workers  were  mentioned  by  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor  in  opposing  the  relaxation  of  standards.1  An  official  connected 
with  hours'  exemptions  in  another  state  agreed  that  these  conditions 
sometimes  existed,  but  pointed  out  how  difficult  it  was  to  require  a 
small  employer  to  hire  and  train  enough  workers  for  a  second  or  third 
shift  when  he  was  not  sure  of  any  war  order  other  than  the  one  he  was 
then  trying  hard  to  get  out  on  schedule.  However,  in  such  a  case,  dis- 
pensation may  be  made  only  for  a  short  period  and  if  the  request  is 
repeated,  the  employer  is  urged  to  hire  and  train  more  workers  just 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  state  legislatures  are  holding  their  regular  sessions  or  being 
called  into  special  session,  the  emergency  provision  for  exemptions  to 
hours'  laws  is  generally  being  given  exact  legislative  definition.  These 
emergency  laws  for  the  most  part  are  applicable  to  war  industries  only, 
permit  exemption  only  upon  application  and  after  investigation  by  the 
labor  or  industrial  commissioner  or  a  special  committee,  and  limit  the 
extent  of  relaxation  even  in  defense  industries.  For  example,  "The  New 
York  State  War  Emergency  Act"  sets  up  the  following  standards  and 
limits : 

"(a)  In  no  case  shall  there  be  dispensation  from  any  of  the  existing 
peace-time  restrictions  of  hours  of  labor  or  types  of  labor  for  minors 
under  the  age  of  eighteen. 

"(b)  In  no  case  shall  any  dispensation  from  the  requirements  of  law 
be  permitted  for  a  period  in  excess  of  six  months ;  unless  reconsidera- 
tion of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  warrants 
continuance  of  a  dispensation. 

"(c)  No  dispensation  from  law  may  be  given  which  does  not  safe- 
guard health  and  welfare  of  the  worker  and  which  is  not  demanded  by 
the  necessities  of  adjusting  state  policy  to  national  war-time  require- 
ments. 

"(d)  No  dispensation  under  this  article  shall  be  granted  to  any 
employer  outside  of  war  work. 

"(e)  No  dispensation  under  this  article  shall  be  granted  to  any  em- 
ployer in  war  work  who  can  by  utilization  of  available  labor  supply  or  by 
organizational  or  other  reasonable  adjustments,  maintain  maximum 
efficiency  and  production  without  sacrifice  of  existing  peace-time  labor 
standards. 

"(f)  No  dispensation  may  be  granted  under  this  article,  except  where 
necessary  to  prevent  the  peace-time  restrictions  of  law  from  interfering 
with  the  paramount  duty  of  maximum  possible  production  in  war  work. 

1  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  News  Letter,  April  I,  1942.  p.  1. 
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"  (g)  The  industrial  commissioner  may,  after  hearing  upon  due  notice, 
revoke  dispensations  not  necessary  to  maintain  maximum  possible  pro- 
duction in  war  work."1 

In  communities  where  there  is  still  an  ample  supply  of  female  workers, 
the  chief  problem  at  present  seems  to  be  one  of  planning,  hiring  and 
training  in  order  to  avoid  inefficient  and  fatiguing  hours  for  some 
women  while  others  are  unable  to  find  employment.  As  the  labor  market 
becomes  tighter,  exemptions  may  have  to  be  renewed  throughout  the 
emergency  period.  The  effect  of  this  temporary  relaxation  of  normal 
hours'  standards  will  depend  both  upon  a  careful  check  by  state  agencies 
to  insure  adherence  to  minimum  standards  and  upon  the  additional 
efforts  of  industry  itself  to  maintain  good  working  conditions  and  to 
keep  hours  as  much  as  possible  at  a  healthful  and  efficient  level. 

B.  Shift  Schedules 

1.  The  single  shift 

Almost  all  of  the  single  shift  schedules  have  a  starting  time  of  from 
7  a.m.  to  8  a.m.  with  an  8-hour  day.  Time  over  40  hours  per  week  is 
usually  secured  through  work  on  the  sixth  day.  One  company  reporting 
an  11-hour  shift  schedule  for  men  beginning  at  6:30  a.m.  had  set  the 
women's  beginning  hour  for  the  same  time.  The  schedule  for  women 
provided  for  a  48-minute  lunch  period  and  for  varied  closing  hours — 
from  3:18  to  5:18  p.m. — depending  on  the  type  of  work  and  the 
demand  for  the  items  on  which  the  women  were  working.  This  company 
felt  that  its  employees  preferred  some  daily  overtime  on  a  five-day  week 
rather  than  Saturday  work. 

2.  Two-shift  schedules 

A  great  variety  of  schedules  have  been  reported  for  two  shifts  per 
day.  They  are  arranged  on  a  basis  of  a  five,  five-and-a-half,  or  a  six-day 
week.  The  beginning  hour  of  the  first  shift  varies  from  6  to  8  a.m.,  and 
the  beginning  hour  for  the  second  shift  from  1  :3c*  to  4  p.m.  The  only 
schedules  reported  by  more  than  two  companies  were  a  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
and  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  arrangement  under  which  the  employees  are 
allowed  a  15  or  20  minute  lunch  period  on  company  time;  and  a  7  a.m. 
to  3  130  p.m.  and  3  130  p.m.  to  midnight  schedule  which  allows  for  a 
30-minute  lunch  period  on  the  employee's  time.  This  latter  arrangement 
is  for  a  5-day,  40-hour  week,  with  the  same  schedule  for  Saturday  to 
make  a  48-hour  week  when  production  schedules  require  overtime. 

1  New  York  State  Laws,  Chapter  445,  Laws  of  1942,  as  amended  by  Chapter  544. 
Section  81. 
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A  number  of  companies  have  reported  that  women  employees  show 
considerably  better  attendance  on  a  5-  or  5^4 -day  week  than  on  a  6-day 
week,  since  the  former  gives  more  weekday  hours  for  shopping  and 
household  chores.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  schedule  for  a 
5*/2-day  week,  totalling  46  hours: 

Schedule  A 

Mon.-Fri.   1st  shift  6  a.m.-2:30  p.m. — 30  min.  lunch  period 

2nd    "      2:30    -11       p.m.—  "      " 
Saturday     1st     "      6  a.m. -12    Noon — 10  min.     rest    period 

2nd    "12        -6       p.m.—  "      " 

Non-alternating  shifts 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  schedule  are  that  it  allows  for  flexibility 
from  a  40  to  a  46-hour  week,  but  in  any  case  gives  a  good  week-end  to 
both  shifts.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  6  a.m.  start  of  the  first  shift, 
a  time  that  is  not  liked  by  anyone  and  particularly  disliked  by  women 
who  have  a  long  distance  to  travel  between  home  and  work. 

British  studies  of  hours  of  work  in  the  last  war  and  since  then  have 
shown  the  superiority  of  two  day  shifts  over  one  long  day  shift  or  a 
day  and  night  shift.  H.  M.  Vernon  says  in  regard  to  the  two-shift  sys- 
tem for  women : 

"The  need  for  a  very  large  production  of  munitions  may  require  the 
plant  of  munition  factories  to  be  kept  running  for  longer  than  the  legal 
maximum  of  54  hours  a  week  permitted  for  women,  but  the  evidence 
to  be  adduced  shows  that  it  can  seldom  be  so  great  as  to  necessitate  night- 
shifts  for  women  and  young  persons.  This  is  because  an  intermediate 
stage  of  shift-work  exists  which  avoids  the  evils  of  night  work.  It  is  the 
two-shift  system,  according  to  which  women  and  young  persons  are 
permitted  to  work  for  two  7^2 -hour  day-shifts,  between  the  hours  of 
6  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  .  .  . 

"The  two  shifts  usually  run  from  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  (with  a  meal  break 
of  half  an  hour  at  9  a.m.),  and  from  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  (with  a  meal 
break  at  5  130  p.m.) .  As  the  morning  shift  work  for  six  mornings  a  week 
their  total  hours  come  to  45,  but  the  afternoon  shift  have  no  work  on 

Saturdays,  and  put  in  only  37^  hours The  workers,  who  change  shift 

every  week,  therefore  average  41^  hours  or  40^  hours,  and  owing  to 
the  great  saving  in  overhead  costs,  it  has  usually  been  found  possible  to 
pay  them  the  same  wage  as  for  the  usual  47  or  48  hours."1 

1  Vernon,  H.  M.  The  health  and  efficiency  of  munition  workers.  London.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1940.  pp.  54-56. 
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In  concluding  this  section,  he  stated : 

"In  many  and  probably  in  most  cases,  therefore,  there  is  no  real  justi- 
fication for  compelling  women  to  work  on  night-shifts  in  order  to  obtain 
a  maximum  output  of  munitions."1 

Recommendations  of  this  nature  and  the  tighter  labor  market  in 
England  have  made  the  two-shift  system  (either  a  two-day  shift  or  a 
day-and-night  shift)  much  more  frequently  used  than  the  three-shift 
system.  Except  for  a  brief  interlude  of  long  hours  after  Dunkirk,  the 
hours  of  women  and  young  people  have  been  controlled  by  a  General 
Emergency  Order  granting  individual  factories  permission  to  work 
exceptional  hours  after  investigation.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  year  1940  states: 

"At  the  end  of  the  year  a  return  was  made  by  the  Inspectors  in  regard 
to  the  'permissions'  to  operate  under  the  General  Emergency  Order 
which  they  had  given.  This  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  hours  during 
which  women  and  young  persons  over  16  were  employed  in  munitions 
or  other  important  work  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Out  of  a 
total  of  5,493  factories  holding  such  permissions,  in  only  171  was  a 
system  of  three  shifts  asked  for,  and  in  only  282  a  system  of  two  short 
day  shifts.  In  the  remainder,  either  a  single  day  shift  or  a  system  of  day 
and  night  shifts  was  allowed  and  the  total  weekly  hours  varied  between 
48  and  54  in  1,585  of  these  factories.  In  1,027  the  total  was  either  55 
or  56  and  in  2,428  it  was  over  56,  but  did  not,  of  course,  exceed  60."2 

Two  factors  in  the  United  States — a  very  substantial  opinion  that 
optimum  weekly  hours  for  women  are  40  and  that  they  become  uneco- 
nomic beyond  48, 3  and  seemingly  adequate  reserves  of  women  workers 
— have  influenced  the  hours'  policies  here  towards  a  three-shift  system 
with  shorter  daily  and  weekly  hours  than  in  England. 

3.  Three-shift  schedules 

The  number  of  companies  using  women  on  a  three-shift  schedule  has 
increased  greatly  since  December  and  indications  are  that  this  practice 
will  become  more  frequent  as  companies  get  their  plants  fully  adjusted 
to  war  production  and  women  replace  men  more  extensively.  As  men- 
tioned above,  legal  restrictions  are  for  the  most  part  now  relaxed  to 
permit  women  to  be  placed  on  night  work,  and  apparently  govern- 
mental agencies,  whenever  practicable,  encourage  sufficient  additional 

1  Ibid.  p.  59. 

2  Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  for  the  year  1940.  H.  M.  Stationery- 
Office.  1941.  p.  20. 

3  See  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton  University,  Optimum  hours  of  zvork  in 
war  production.  1942. 
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hiring  of  women  to  fill  a  third  shift  rather  than  grant  permits  for  exces- 
sively long  daily  hours.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  trade  union  objec- 
tion to  night  work  for  women  except  in  California. 

The  hours  worked  by  women  under  the  three-shift  system  are  7  or  8 
per  day,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  lunch  period  and  any  interval 
between  shifts,  and  40  to  48  a  week.  The  starting  hour  of  the  first  shift 
varies  from  6  to  8  a.m.,  but  the  schedule  reported  most  often  is  7  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.,  3  to  11  p.m.,  and  11  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  The  companies  using  this 
schedule  feel  that  the  7  a.m.  and  11  p.m.  changes  of  shifts  fit  in  better 
with  normal  living  schedules  than  the  6  a.m.  change  if  an  earlier  start 
is  made,  or  a  change  at  midnight  if  the  first  shift  is  scheduled  for  8  a.m. 

With  only  the  same  number  of  crews  as  shifts  under  these  three-shift 
arrangements,  the  machines  operated  by  the  women  are  inactive  from 
24  to  48  hours  a  week.  To  get  more  machine  hours  without  causing  any 
of  the  women  to  work  excessively  long  hours  requires  the  hiring  of  an 
additional  crew.  Many  of  the  168-hour-week  schedules  for  men  use  a 
"swing"  or  relief  crew  to  give  each  of  the  other  crews  one  or  two  days 
off  each  week.  A  swing  crew  with  continually  changing  times  of  work 
is  felt  to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  arrangement  for  women.  A  more 
acceptable  arrangement  in  the  use  of  a  regular  fourth  crew  is  reported 
by  a  British  journal.1  This  scheme  provides  for  six  days  on  each  shift 
and  two  days  off,  with  an  average  weekly  work  period  of  42  hours. 
Schedule  B  indicates  how  this  would  work  out  on  a  24- week  cycle. 
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The  advantages  of  this  scheme  are:  (1)  maximum  hours  of  machine 
operation;  (2)  with  30-minute  lunch  periods,  the  weekly  hours  actually 
worked  by  each  employee  would  average  slightly  under  40;  (3)  the 
regular  forward  shift  changes  always  occur  after  a  two-day  rest;  and 
(4)  there  is  no  need  for  part-time  work.  The  chief  disadvantage,  of 
course,  is  that  it  involves  four  persons  per  machine  as  against  three  on  a 
six-day  schedule  with  three  crews  each  working  48  hours.  This  disad- 

1  Industrial  Welfare  and  Personnel  Management,  February,  1941.  "Hours  of  work." 
pp.  27-29. 
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vantage  in  the  United  States  is  not  serious,  but  involves  the  time  for 
training  the  additional  crew.  In  the  great  majority  of  jobs  on  which 
women  are  employed  this  is  short. 

If  war  production  schedules  require  the  full-time  operation  of  ma- 
chines on  which  women  are  working,  shift  schedules  such  as  the  above, 
or  employment  of  part-time  workers,  or  both,  may  be  essential.  The 
part-time  work  of  certain  groups  of  women  can  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment of  shift  schedules  requiring  individuals  to  work  no  more  than  40 
hours  a  week  and  will  also  help  to  bring  into  the  labor  market  women 
who  cannot  undertake  even  a  40-hour  week  job.  The  British  are  seriously 
considering  the  greater  use  of  part-time  workers.1  American  companies 
may  also  find  schedules  including  part-time  work  an  important  means 
of  using  the  local  labor  supply  most  efficiently. 

4.  Problems  involved  in  scheduling  women  for  second  and  third  shifts 

a.  Rotation  versus  non-rotation 

As  more  and  more  companies  are  finding  it  necessary  to  build  up  three 
or  four  crews  for  full-time  machine  operation,  the  question  of  rotating 
or  non-rotating  shifts  becomes  more  important.  Even  with  a  consider- 
able bonus  for  the  third  shift,  it  is  hard  to  find  enough  women  who  like 
or  can  stand  continuous  night  work.  A  few  companies  have  reported 
that  many  women  prefer  the  night  shift  to  the  late  afternoon  shift, 
since,  if  they  are  married  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  be  with  their  families 
and  get  the  housework  done  during  the  day,  and  if  they  are  single,  it 
lets  them  have  evening  engagements  before  work.  The  serious  difficulty 
in  this  arrangement  is  that  girls  and  women  who  try  to  keep  up  an 
approximately  normal  day-time  schedule  and  work  at  night  soon  break 
down.  One  company  attributed  a  considerable  part  of  its  high  labor 
turnover  among  married  women  to  this  factor. 

Firms  which  are  on  a  non-rotating  basis  point  out  that  this  permits 
a  regular  adjustment  of  living  arrangements  and  that,  after  a  short 
period,  most  individuals  can  adjust  their  rest  and  waking  periods  to  a 
routine,  whatever  the  hours.  Especially  is  this  so  if  the  individuals  who 
prefer  night  work  gradually  fill  up  the  third  shift.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  ideal  condition  but  is  not  likely  to  be  reached  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions and  even  less  likely  under  conditions  of  rapid  expansion,  or  where 
shift  assignments  are  made  according  to  seniority.  Neither  management 
nor  the  union  wants  to  risk  the  dissatisfaction  of  longer-service  employ- 

1  The  Economist  (London),  March  28,  1942.  "Part-time  workers,"  p.  422;  April  4, 
1942.  "The  woman  shortage,"  pp.  460-461 ;  and  Employment  of  women — suggestions  to 
employers,  p.  4. 
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ees  by  permitting  a  new  employee  to  be  changed  to  the  most  preferred 
shift  because  she  finds  she  cannot  sleep  during  the  day  or  that  her  chil- 
dren need  her  when  they  are  home  from  school.  One  employer  suggested 
that  the  non-rotating  shifts  might  increase  labor  turnover  by  weeding 
out  the  women  who  could  not  stand  night  work  but  felt  that  the  majority 
of  his  employees  preferred  it  to  the  continual  readjustment  to  rotating 
shifts.  Rotation  was  considered  particularly  difficult  for  mothers  who 
had  to  make  arrangements  to  have  young  children  looked  after. 

The  chief  advantages  pointed  out  for  rotation  are  that  it  divides  the 
inconveniences  and  benefits  of  each  shift  equally  among  all  the  workers 
and  avoids  the  grievances  connected  with  permanent  shift  assignments. 
One  company  mentioned  that  it  permitted  normal  social  life — which  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  young  girls — at  least  one-third  of  the  time, 
and  that  the  encouragement  of  group  recreational  activities  had  devel- 
oped a  lively  competitive  interest  between  the  workers  of  the  different 
shifts.  Authorities  on  industrial  health  agree  that  night  work  is  bad, 
and  feel  that  if  women  must  be  used  on  24-hour  operations,  some  kind 
of  a  rotating  schedule  is  likely  to  be  best  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  They 
have,  however,  expressed  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  the 
rotation  cycle. 

b.  The  cycle  of  rotation 

As  a  result  of  his  work  with  the  British  Health  of  Munition  Workers 
Committee,  H.  M.  Vernon1  feels  that,  if  night  work  is  necessary,  rotat- 
ing shifts  weekly  is  the  best  arrangement.  He  considers  it  unlikely  that 
munition  workers  could  ever  reverse  the  normal  daily  rhythm  of  activity 
and  rest,  and,  therefore,  the  night  work  period  should  be  short  in  order 
to  prevent  serious  accumulation  of  fatigue.  He  states : 

"The  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence,  taken  as  a 
whole,  showed  that  discontinuous  night  work  in  women  gives  an  output 
which  usually  approximates  to  that  obtained  by  day.  .  .  . 

"The  health  of  the  women  was  not  specially  studied,  but  some  indica- 
tion of  it  is  afforded  by  the  extent  of  their  absenteeism.  It  appeared  that 
the  timekeeping  of  girls  aged  14  to  18  was  practically  the  same  whether 
they  were  working  on  permanent  day-shifts  or  on  alternate  day-  and 
night-shifts,  whilst  that  of  women  aged  19  and  upwards  was  actually 
somewhat  better  when  on  alternate  day-and  night-shifts  than  when  on 
permanent  day-shifts."2 

1  Vernon,  H.  M.  The  health  and  efficiency  of  munition  workers.  1940.  pp.  45-59. 

2  Ibid.  p.  52. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  British  industrial  physician  recommends  a  4-  to 
6-week  period  for  each  shift : 

"We  must  add  that  our  own  observation  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  short  shift  changes  produce  fatigue  conditions  among  workers 
engaged  on  both  the  night  and  day  shifts.  .  .  .  On  the  basis  of  experience 
we  may  venture  the  opinion  that  no  night-shift  period  should  exceed  4-6 
weeks  unless  adequate  measures  are  taken  to  ensure  that  only  those  who 
are  suited  for  night  work  and  who  are  living  under  satisfactory  condi- 
tions shall  be  employed,  and  a  very  careful  watch  for  the  first  signs  of 
the  onset  of  industrial  fatigue  is  instituted."1 

The  conclusions  of  one  study  of  this  subject  in  the  United  States 
recommend  even  longer  shift  cycles  than  the  above,  and  suggest  that 
the  rotation  be  once  in  several  months.2  The  information  secured  from 
companies,  however,  shows  a  distinct  preference  for  one-  or  two-week 
periods  on  each  shift.  One  company  with  weekly  rotation  in  all  its  plants 
found  it  satisfactory  to  the  large  majority  of  employees,  although  it 
recognized  the  fact  that  with  an  increasing  percentage  of  women  in  some 
plants  there  were  new  problems.  Another  company  has  tried  both  non- 
rotation  and  various  cycles  in  rotation  and  has  settled  upon  a  two-week 
period  for  each  shift  as  being  most  acceptable  to  employees  and  super- 
visors. 

Whatever  the  rotation  cycle,  companies  and  scientific  observers  have 
emphasized  that  shift  changes  should  always  move  forward  and  that 
there  should  be  an  interval  of  at  least  one  full  day  between  shift  changes. 

c.  Early  morning  and  late  night  changes 

Employers  recognize  the  inconvenience  and  some  hazard  to  women 
employees  reporting  for  work  as  early  as  6  a.m.  and  others  coming  to 
work  or  leaving  at  midnight.  Most  companies  make  an  effort  to  have  the 
streets  and  bus  and  railroad  stations  near  the  plant  patrolled  carefully  at 
time  of  change  of  shifts.  Many  executives  seemed  to  feel  that  the  danger 
of  molestation  was  magnified  by  women  when  first  put  on  an  early  or 
late  shift,  and  that  after  a  few  weeks  they  lost  this  fear.  The  chief  prob- 

1  Collier,  Howard  E.  Outlines  of  industrial  medical  practice.  Baltimore.  Williams  & 
Wilkins  Co.  1941,  p.  151. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  these  differing  points  of  view,  see  articles  on  night  work 
in  Industrial  Welfare  and  Personnel  Management  for  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1939. 

2  Kleitman,  Nathaniel.  Sleep  and  wakefulness.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
I939-  638  pp. 

Dr.  Kleitman's  recommendations  on  the  multiple  shift  problem  will  soon  be  available 
in  a  booklet  to  be  issued  by  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 
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lem  is  the  infrequency  of  bus  or  train  service  between  midnight  and 
6  a.m.  Companies  have  usually  found  the  transit  service  cooperative  in 
rearranging  local  schedules  when  a  considerable  number  of  passengers 
are  concerned.  However,  where  workers  are  living  in  a  nearby  com- 
munity, the  interurban  bus  service  cannot  be  readjusted  for  a  few  com- 
muters. In  several  companies,  where  women  workers  had  been  recruited 
in  nearby  towns,  the  unsatisfactory  night  and  early  morning  bus  service 
was  considered  one  reason  for  difficulty  in  securing  enough  workers  and 
for  the  high  labor  turnover.  The  remedies  suggested  for  such  a  situation 
have  been  a  local  dormitory  for  women,  concentrated  hiring  from  certain 
areas  with  provision  for  special  bus  service  to  those  sections,  and  refusal 
to  employ  individuals  from  outlying  areas  who  would  have  difficulty  in 
night  transportation.  As  the  labor  market  becomes  tighter  and  it  becomes 
important  to  employ  women  who  live  in  out-of-the-way  locations,  special 
preference  in  shift  assignment  may  have  to  be  given  them. 

C.  Lunch  and  Rest  Periods 

Lunch  periods  for  women  industrial  employees  vary  in  length  from 
15  minutes  to  one  hour.  A  30-minute  period  was  allowed  by  approx- 
imately one-half  of  the  companies  reporting  last  November,  and  was 
considered  the  satisfactory  minimum  by  all.  However,  the  schedules  of 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  group  allowed  only  15  or  20  minutes  for  lunch. 
In  practically  all  cases,  the  15  or  20  minutes  was  part  of  an  8-hour  shift 
and  time  out  for  eating  was  paid  for  by  the  company.  As  the  three-shift 
schedule  becomes  more  widely  used,  more  workers  are  on  such  a 
shortened  lunch  period.  The  fact  that  only  a  few  of  the  companies  having 
a  lunch  period  of  20  minutes  or  less  have  plant  cafeterias  or  lunch  carts 
in  the  plant  means  that  employees  must  bring  their  lunches  and  eat  at 
their  work  place.  One  executive's  comment  was,  "This  bothers  us.  We 
know  it  is  not  a  good  arrangement."  Another  company  beginning  to  use 
women  on  a  third  shift  reported  that  they  planned  to  keep  to  a  30-minute 
lunch  period  on  all  shifts,  since  they  felt  anything  less  than  this  would 
result  in  inadequate  lunches  and  lowered  vitality  of  the  workers. 

Many  state  laws  require  a  30-minute  to  an  hour's  rest  after  a  certain 
work  spell  (usually  4^  to  6  hours).  Some  of  these  provisions  are  now 
being  relaxed  to  permit  a  30-minute  lunch  period  but,  thus  far,  only  one 
state  is  considering  exemptions  to  permit  less  than  30  minutes  for  a  meal 
break.  Scientific  studies  of  industrial  fatigue  and  the  opinion  of  many 
executives  raise  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move.  A  recent  report 
of  a  survey  of  the  diet  of  workers  in  a  West  Coast  aircraft  plant  stated : 
"In  shifts  of  25,000  half  an  hour  is  given  for  lunch,  and  by  the  time 
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these  people  find  a  place  to  eat  they  have  only  10  minutes  for  the  meal."1 
When  no  more  than  20  minutes  is  allowed,  workers  must  eat  even  more 
hurriedly.  An  adequate  rest  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  day's  work  and 
time  to  eat  a  nourishing  meal  are  both  vitally  important  factors  in  sus- 
taining the  workers'  health  and  productivity,  and  are  matters  which  seem 
to  have  been  given  too  little  consideration  by  many  expanding  war 
industries. 

The  need  of  regular  rest  pauses  morning  and  afternoon  would  seem  to 
be  increased  as  the  lunch  period  is  shortened.  And  yet,  judging  from  the 
returns  from  the  companies  included  in  this  survey,  regular  rest  pauses 
are  infrequent  in  American  industry  and,  as  shift  schedules  have  short- 
ened lunch  periods,  no  more  thought  has  been  given  to  the  need  for 
them.  A  study  of  rest  pauses  in  British  industries  in  1939  showed  that 
there  had  been  a  steady  growth  in  provision  for  official  rest  pauses  as 
distinct  from  unofficial  pauses  taken  individually.2  Employer  opinion  as 
to  comparative  effects  of  official  and  unofficial  pauses  showed  that  91.6 
per  cent  of  the  companies  with  official  (rota)  pauses  had  experienced 
good  effects  as  compared  to  63.2  per  cent  reporting  good  effects  from 
unofficial  rests.8  Earlier  studies  of  the  British  Industrial  Fatigue  Re- 
search Board  "showed  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  rest  led  to  an  appreciable  improvement  of  output,  in  spite  of 
loss  of  working  time."4 

Only  one-fifth  of  the  American  companies  from  whom  information 
was  secured  have  a  regular  rest  period  for  all  women  production  work- 
ers. About  the  same  number  have  regular  rests  for  women  on  continuous 
operation  jobs  or  other  work  which  requires  steady  and  close  attention. 
Other  companies  allow  rest  pauses  as  the  work  permits  and  the  individ- 
ual desires.  One  employer  said  that  morning  and  afternoon  rests  prob- 
ably ranged  from  5  to  15  minutes  per  individual,  and  that  often  the 
employee  had  some  refreshment  at  that  time.  Canteens,  milk  bars,  and 
soft  drink  dispensers  are  an  accepted  part  of  the  equipment  in  many 
factories.  One  supervisor,  commenting  on  a  box  of  empty  bottles  said 
they  were  a  nuisance,  but  added  that  the  employees  liked  the  refresh- 
ments so  much  that  "there  would  be  deuce  to  pay  if  you  tried  taking 
away  the  machines/ ' 

By  and  large,  American  employers  seem  to  agree  with  British  opinion 
that  "rest  pauses  and  especially  snack-pauses  are  physiologically  desira- 

1  Quoted  in  the  Business  Week,  April  18,  1942.  p.  73. 

2  Ramsay,  J.,  Rawson,  R.  E.,  and  others.  Rest  pauses  and  refreshments  in  industry. 
London.  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology.  1939. 

3  Ibid.  p.  33. 

4  Vernon,  H.  M.  The  health  and  efficiency  of  munition  workers,  pp.  36-37. 
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ble."1  There  is  apparent  need,  however,  for  a  much  wider  use  of  official 
rest  pauses  and  a  study  of  the  length  of  rest  periods  for  women  workers 
under  various  hours  of  work  and  production  standards  and  tempo. 

D.  Annual  Vacations  and  Leaves  of  Absence 

A  considerable  majority  of  the  companies  surveyed  in  this  study  have 
an  established  vacation  plan  which  provides  some  days  off  with  pay  to 
all  employees  who  meet  the  minimum  service  requirement.  The  question 
raised  last  year  and  again  this  is  whether  the  pressure  of  war  production 
should  interfere  with  vacations.  Companies,  for  the  most  part,  express 
a  desire  to  give  vacations  wherever  possible.  Several  executives  have 
mentioned  particularly  the  value  of  giving  a  few  days  off  this  summer 
to  women  who  have  been  employed  since  January  ist.  They  feel  that 
this  will  break  the  monotony  of  their  work,  build  up  good  will  for  the 
company,  and,  in  the  long  run,  result  in  improved  productivity. 

The  matter  of  leaves  of  absence  for  women  war  workers  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  fore  in  the  United  States.  Our  industries  will  undoubtedly 
soon  face  the  same  problem  that  Britain  has  met  for  some  time — the 
need  for  leaves  of  absence  for  wives  of  men  in  the  service  when  their 
husbands  are  home  on  leave.  This  is  given  official  recognition  in  the 
leaflet  on  "The  Employment  of  Women." 

"It  must  be  remembered  also  that  many  women  workers  will  have 
husbands  in  the  Forces  coming  home  on  leave  periodically.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  those  women  should  be  told  at  the  time  of  their  engagement 
that,  apart  from  an  emergency,  they  will  be  given  reasonable  leave  of 
absence  on  those  occasions. "2 

A  recent  comment  on  the  amount  of  time  granted  urged  a  more  gen- 
erous policy : 

".  .  .  the  concession  which  provides  for  a  maximum  of  fourteen  days 
for  wives  of  men  serving  at  home  and  a  minimum  of  fourteen  days  for 
wives  of  men  on  leave  from  overseas — in  each  case  without  pay — is  not 
generous  enough.  These  women  should  be  guaranteed  holidays  whenever 
their  husbands  are  on  leave,  one  week  of  which  should  rank  as  their 
normal  holiday.  Men  serving  at  home  are  not  likely  to  get  less  than 
twenty-eight  days  a  year.  It  must  be  realised  that  there  is  a  very  definite 
upper  limit  to  the  output  which  can  be  extracted  from  any  worker.  Many 
women  put  in  a  good  day's  work  outside  factory  hours,  even  in  homes 
from  which  husbands  are  absent.  War  production  is  likely  actually  to 

1  Collier,  H.  E.  Outlines  of  industrial  medical  practice.  1941.  p.  146. 

2  Employment  of  women — suggestions  to  employers.  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service.  March  24,  1941.  p.  4. 
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profit  from  a  generous  leave  policy.  But  this  should  not  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  employer."1 

Maternity  leave  of  absence  is  another  question  likely  to  arise  as  more 
married  women  enter  industry.  Only  two  of  the  companies  in  the  survey 
reported  such  a  policy.  One  grants  maternity  leave  to  women  in  one 
department  in  which  skilled  work  is  done  by  women  after  a  year's 
training  period.  The  other  company  has  accepted  the  following  clause 
in  its  labor  agreement : 

"A  one  ( 1 )  year  leave  of  absence  shall  be  granted  to  pregnant  female 
employees  having  one  ( 1 )  full  year  or  more  of  seniority.  Seniority  shall 
not  accumulate  during  such  leave.  The  employee  must  report  back  for 
actual  work  within  one  ( 1 )  year  after  date  of  taking  such  leave  to  retain 
previously  established  seniority." 

E.  Absenteeism  and  Labor  Turnover 

The  experience  of  many  companies  has  been  that  an  increase  in  hours 
of  work  from  40  to  48  per  week  results  in  a  higher  absence  rate  for  all 
employees,  and,  frequently,  a  considerably  greater  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  absences  among  women  than  among  men.  None  of  the  companies 
on  a  40-hour  week  and  one  shift  reported  any  problem  in  absenteeism  or 
excessively  high  turnover.  The  problem  was  cited  by  a  number  of  com- 
panies on  a  48-hour  week,  and  was  apparently  most  serious  with  those 
on  a  6-day  week  and  three-shift  operation. 

One  company  reported  that  the  female  absence  rate  increased  mark- 
edly whenever  hours  went  beyond  40  per  week — and  that  absences  were 
highest  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  Other  companies  mentioned  bad 
absence  rates  for  Monday,  particularly  among  married  women.  The 
policy  of  a  number  of  companies  against  hiring  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren was  the  result  of  poor  absence  experience  and  many  "quits"  with 
this  type  of  employee.  By  and  large,  the  reasons  given  for  the  more  fre- 
quent absences  of  women  on  a  six-day  week  were  family  responsibilities 
rather  than  illness.  There  are,  however,  some  indications  that  ill  health 
is  a  factor.  One  company  stated  that  absences  due  to  colds  had  recently 
been  high  among  women  on  the  first  shift  (starting  at  6  a.m.)  and  they 
felt  this  might  be  due  to  insufficient  sleep.  Several  companies  have 
thought  their  high  number  of  quits  among  women  on  the  night  shift 
was  due  to  physical  exhaustion. 

While  little  definite  information  is  available  regarding  differences  in 
American  concerns  between  absence  and  turnover  rates  for  men  and 

1  The  Economist,  April  4,  1942.  p.  461. 
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women  in  a  work  week  of  more  than  48  hours,  the  opinion  of  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  industrial  executives  is  that  hours  beyond  48  would 
result  in  greater  absenteeism  and  higher  turnover  because  of  lowered 
vitality,  ill  health,  and  pressure  of  home  responsibilities.  One  execu- 
tive, questioning  the  advisability  of  companies  securing  permission  to 
work  women  beyond  8  hours  per  day  and  48  per  week,  stated : 

"I  have  found  that  where  we  attempted  to  work  women  beyond  48 
hours  we  soon  lost  any  so-called  advantages  because  women  became  apt 
to  take  days  off  on  their  own  account  so  frequently  as  to  cancel  any 
imagined  advantages  from  a  longer  working  week." 

The  most  exact  information  on  comparative  absence  rates  of  men  and 
women  for  varying  hours  and  conditions  of  work  is  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  British  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board.  They  show  that 
women's  absences  increased  both  with  an  increase  in  hours  and  a  heavier 
occupation.1  A  recent  study  of  the  Board  states  in  summary : 

' 'Women  lost  more  time  than  men,  even  when  the  type  and  conditions 
of  work  were  fairly  similar  for  both  sexes,  and  for  this  home  duties  and 
family  responsibilities  were  largely  responsible.  A  substantial  part  of 
the  total  time  lost  by  both  men  and  women  was  due  to  sickness."2 

A  few  suggestions  for  reducing  absenteeism  among  women  employees 
were  made  by  executives  with  whom  this  question  was  discussed.  They 
included:  (1)  more  careful  selection ;  (2)  a  visiting  nurse ;  (3)  special 
rest  rooms  to  permit  women  to  lie  down  during  the  day  in  case  of  slight 
illnesses;  (4)  better  arrangements  for  care  of  young  children;  and  (5) 
not  more  than  a  five-  or  five-and-a-half -day  work  week. 

Longer  hours  in  Great  Britain  along  with  air  raids  and  blackouts  have 
made  this  a  much  more  severe  problem  there  than  here.  Arrangements 
for  care  of  children  of  working  mothers  and  assistance  in  shopping  have 
both  been  mentioned  frequently  by  British  employers  as  important  aids 
in  reducing  lost  time.  Shorter  hours  and  hours  schedules  which  allow  for 
a  week-end  of  a  day-and-a-half  or  two  days  have  always  brought  about 
an  improved  attendance.  A  recent  amendment  to  the  Essential  Work 
Order  makes  it  an  offense  for  workers  to  absent  themselves  from  work 
or  turn  up  late  without  reasonable  excuse.3  British  personnel  officers 
have,  however,  emphasized  the  importance  of  considering  most  absences 

1  Vernon,  H.  M.  The  health  and  efficiency  of  munition  workers,  p.  24. 

2  Medical  Research  Council,  Industrial  Health  Research  Board.  Hours  of  work,  lost 
time,  and  labour  wastage.  1942.  p.  11. 

8  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  April,  1942.  p.  82. 
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based  on  some  justifiable  reason  and  of  helping  the  individual  employee 
to  remedy  the  specific  difficulties  causing  the  absence.  In  England,  as 
here,  high  productivity  is  the  goal  and  thoughtful  observers  point  out 
the  fact  that  absences  and  turnover  are  only  symptoms  of  conditions 
which  prevent  optimum  individual  production. 


V.  WAGE  RATES  AND  WAGE  POLICIES 

A.  Wage  Differentials 

THE  proportion  of  companies  which  reported  a  policy  of  "equal 
pay  for  equal  work"  in  November  suggests  that  this  has  not 
been  a  widely  accepted  standard  in  American  industry.  Only 
seventeen  firms  stated  that  they  paid  the  rate  for  the  job  irrespective  of 
the  sex  of  the  person  filling  the  job.  Moreover,  in  these  companies,  the 
average  earnings  of  women  were  considerably  lower  than  the  average 
earnings  of  men,  since  women  were  employed  only  in  the  lower  job 
classes.  Other  companies  mentioned  a  differential  for  men  and  women. 
The  exact  rates  for  men  and  women  operators  were  given  only  in  a  few 
cases,  and  these  show  a  wide  variation  as  to  differentials.  One  company 
stated  that  when  girls  were  put  on  jobs  held  by  boys  until  recently,  the 
girls'  beginning  rate  was  set  5  cents  lower,  in  order  to  keep  the  rate  some- 
what in  line  with  other  women's  rates.  Two  companies  reported  a  10  per 
cent  differential  when  women  were  placed  on  work  previously  done  only 
by  men.  Other  beginning  hourly  rates  for  men  and  women  operators  on 
jobs  in  the  same  classification  show  differentials  of  from  3  to  15  cents. 
Many  reasons  were  suggested  for  the  differentials  between  men's  and 
women's  rates.  A  reason  frequently  mentioned,  which  is  probably  as 
determining  a  factor  as  any,  is  "the  custom  of  the  industry,"  or  "the 
going  rate  in  the  community."  Other  reasons  were :  "The  woman's  job 
is  never  exactly  the  same  as  the  man's  .  .  .  but  jobs  must  be  reclassified 
and  reengineered  in  some  respects  when  women  replace  men" ;  "Greater 
versatility  is  required  of  men" ;  "Women  require  more  supervision" ; 
and  "Turnover  is  higher."  One  industrial  relations  executive  stated 
what  is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor,  "The  differential  is  based  on 
masculine  prestige  as  much  as  on  productivity."  A  few  companies  told 
of  substituting  women  on  jobs  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  men  had  been 
getting  because  competitive  conditions  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  costs. 
Their  experience  and  that  of  many  other  companies  has  been  that  women 
can  be  used  on  many  jobs,  sometimes  even  at  the  same  rate  of  pay,  to 
reduce  the  unit  production  cost.  One  executive  weighing  all  these  reasons 
concluded  that  the  differential  was  based  primarily  on  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  that  women's  rates  in  war  industries  would  soon  have  to  be 
the  same  as  men's. 
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Many  other  executives  citing  the  above  reasons  for  differentials  last 
fall  felt  that  the  differentials  might  be  reduced  or  abolished  if  war  con- 
ditions greatly  increased  the  demands  for  women  industrial  workers. 
They  recognized  also  that  union  attitudes  would  be  influential.  Both 
factors — the  increased  need  for  women  in  industry,  and  union  demands 
— are  now  having  the  foreseen  effect,  and  rate  differentials  are  being 
lowered  or  are  disappearing  in  war  production  work.  This  adjustment  is, 
however,  not  always  an  easy  one.  Women  with  long  service  working  at 
the  woman's  rate  resent  younger,  less  experienced  women  replacing  men 
in  the  plant  and  beginning  at  the  man's  higher  rate. 

England  has  tried  various  solutions  for  the  problems  created  by  long- 
established  wage  differentials.  Early  in  the  war,  a  number  of  agreements 
were  negotiated  in  important  industries  accepting  the  principle  of  equal 
rates  where  women  replace  men.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
was  an  agreement  in  the  engineering  industry  "to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary relaxation  of  existing  customs  so  as  to  permit,  for  the  period 
of  the  war,  the  extended  employment  of  women."1  It  specified  that 
women  drafted  into  industry  under  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
should  be  regarded  as  temporarily  employed  and  that  a  record  should  be 
kept  of  all  such  changes.  It  also  established  a  system  whereby,  after  a 
probationary  period  of  8  weeks,  the  rate  of  women  shall  gradually  be 
increased  until  those  "who  are  able  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  men 
they  replace  without  additional  supervision  or  assistance  shall,  at  the 
end  of  the  32  weeks,  receive  the  basic  rate  and  national  bonus  appropriate 
to  the  men  they  replace."  The  agreement,  however,  specifically  mentions 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  employment  of  women  workers  engaged  on 
work  commonly  performed  by  women  nor  to  the  extension  of  their 
employment  to  work  hitherto  performed  by  youths  under  21  years  of 
age. 

Statements  concerning  the  general  policy  for  wage  rates  in  England 
report  that  negotiated  rates  for  women  are  similar  but  not  always  equal 
to  men's  rates.  The  report  of  one  American  observer2  was : 

"In  general  it  may  be  said  in  England  that  where  women  do  work 
similar  to  men  with  the  same  amount  of  supervision,  the  women  receive 
the  same  wage  as  men.  However,  when  additional  supervision  is  neces- 
sary, women  are  paid  about  80%  of  the  normal  rate  for  men." 

The  following  excerpts  from  two  articles  in  Labour  Management  show . 

1  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  June,  1940.  p.  159.  This  gives  the  full  text  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

2  Hambrook,  R.  W.  Utilisation  of  female  help  in  aircraft  plants  in  Great  Britain. 
Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America.  Information  Bulletin  No.  1.  Jan.  3, 
1942,  p.  9- 
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an  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  on  jobs  in  which  women  are 
replacing  men  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  maintaining  previously 
accepted  differentials : 

"The  majority  of  employers  here  in  Great  Britain  have  no  desire  to 
seize  the  present  opportunity  to  reduce  their  labour  costs  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  have  readily  accepted  the  economic  policy  of  paying  the 
'rate  for  the  job/  This  involves,  as  a  corollary,  that  where  the  full  job 
is  not  done  by  a  woman,  only  a  proportion  of  the  man's  rate  shall  be 
paid.  While  this  policy  may  have  important  and  far-reaching  effects 
after  the  war  upon  the  relative  positions  of  men  and  women  and  upon 
the  relative  demands  for  their  labour,  it  is  right  and  proper  at  the  present 
time."1 

"These  Agreements  [that  women  replacing  men  shall  be  paid  men's 
rates]  by  no  means  dispose  of  the  wage  difficulties  from  the  women's 
point  of  view.  Up  to  the  present  few  women  have  been  earning  men's 
wages,  as  the  Agreements  provide  for  a  probationary  period  of  32 
weeks,  during  which  the  women  on  men's  jobs  work  up  gradually  from 
women's  wages.  ...  In  practice  women  frequently  do  not  get  men's 
full  rates,  for  if  they  do  not  do  the  whole  of  the  work  formerly  done  by 
men,  and  if  the  jobs  have  been  altered  (because  of  the  installation  of 
new  machinery  for  example)  the  rates  have  to  be  specially  negotiated. 
But  the  women  who  have  had  some  training  are  going  to  be  considerably 
less  aggrieved  than  those  who  have  always  been  in  war  industries  and 
are  still  on  women's  jobs  at  women's  rates,  and  also  than  those  who  have 
been  transferred  from  the  luxury  trades  to  women's  jobs  in  engineering 
trades.  The  difference  between  men's  and  women's  rates  is  so  great  that 
the  former  who  see  girls,  sometimes  less  skilled  than  themselves,  earning 
74/ — will  resent  earning  43/ — ,  and  the  latter  will  almost  certainly  earn 
lower  wages  than  previously,  as  during  the  last  ten  years  the  luxury 
industries  have  been  the  most  prosperous,  and  have  been  able  to  pay 
higher  wages  than  the  war  industries."2 

The  previous  acceptance  by  some  American  concerns  of  the  policy  of 
equality  of  pay  and  the  generally  lower  differential  than  in  England 
make  the  problem  somewhat  less  severe  in  this  country.  A  practical 
solution  through  the  policy  of  promotion  to  the  higher  paid  jobs  was 
suggested  by  one  executive : 

"Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  portion  of 

1  Northcott,  C.  H.,  "Wage  policies  in  war-time/'  Labour  Management,  June,  1941. 
p.  80. 

2  Gauntlett,  Pamela  J.,  "A  survey  of  the  problems  of  the  employment  of  women  in 
war-time."  Labour  Management,  February,  1942.  p.  24. 
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women  employees  in  our  various  factories,  but  we  are  now  proposing  to 
train  women  for  work  which  has  always  been  considered  men's  work, 
and  while  this  creates  many  problems,  the  most  important  is  that  relating 
to  rates  of  pay. 

"We  expect  to  pay  women  on  these  jobs  the  same  starting  rates,  piece 
rates,  or  day-rate  based  on  output  as  we  are  paying  the  men.  However, 
if  extra  services  are  involved,  these  will  be  included  in  determining  the 
rate  of  the  women.  In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  pay  the  same  cost 
per  piece  for  work  which  is  done  by  women  as  we  are  paying  to  the  men. 

"This  does  not  have  any  bearing  on  jobs  which  have  always  been 
considered  women's  work,  as  we  expect  to  continue  to  employ  women 
on  these  jobs  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  past. 

"We  will  probably  be  confronted  with  the  problem  of  transferring 
women  now  engaged  in  the  factories  to  the  new  jobs  which  are  going  to 
pay  more  money  and  retrain  new  women  for  the  existing  jobs." 

Other  companies  are  gradually  abolishing  the  differentials  on  all  jobs. 
One  company,  for  example,  reported  that : 

"The  problem  of  wage  differentials  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  solved 
except  in  one  or  two  divisions.  In  those  divisions,  by  agreement  with  the 
union  or  employee  association,  wage  differentials  have  been  in  effect  for 
some  time.  They  are  gradually  being  removed  and  in  most  divisions 
there  is  no  such  differential.  In  .  .  .  ,  we  do  not  indicate  on  our  wage 
schedules  whether  the  work  is  to  be  performed  by  a  man  or  a  woman." 

The  trend  in  war  industries  appears  to  be  definitely  towards  the 
abolishing  of  wage  differentials  based  on  sex.  This  would  seem  to  be  not 
only  the  result  of  union  pressure,  but  also  because  companies  consider  it 
an  important  factor  in  getting  more  women  into  the  labor  market. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  on  this  question  of  equal  pay  the  attitude 
of  the  male  membership  of  a  union  sometimes  varies  considerably  from 
that  of  the  union  leaders.  A  number  of  companies  reported  that,  even 
when  the  union  had  demanded  the  same  rates  for  women,  the  men  re- 
sented the  adoption  of  this  policy.  A  small  company,  for  example,  dis- 
cussed the  introduction  of  women  with  the  union  officers  and  stated  that 
they  would  be  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  men,  that  is,  on  a  piece-rate  basis. 
The  union  agreed,  although  there  were  complaints  from  the  rank  and  file 
that  the  women  should  not  be  started  at  the  same  learner's  rate  since 
they  would  probably  take  longer  to  learn  the  jobs.  After  three  months' 
experience  with  women  co-workers,  the  complaint  is  on  a  different  basis. 
The  women  take  no  longer  to  learn  the  jobs  and  in  a  few  cases  are 
earning  a  higher  bonus  than  any  of  the  men  ever  earned. 
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B.  Wage  Incentives 

The  question  of  increased  earnings  for  women  through  a  faster  pro- 
duction pace  is  looked  at  from  different  points  of  view  by  companies  and 
unions.  One  company  executive  wrote : 

"As  to  pressures  to  lower  wage  differentials  .  .  .  locally  we  hear 
nothing  of  it.  The  average  piece  worker  seems  to  be  able  to  increase  her 
earnings  without  an  increase  in  rate  almost  any  time  when  the  group 
idea  of  what  they  want  to  earn  steps  itself  up.  Our  women  have  increased 
their  earnings  10%  to  20%  this  way.  Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  steady  flow 
of  work  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  principal  part  is  the  raising  of  the 
social  standard  of  what  'normal'  earnings  ought  to  be  and  finding  that 
the  company  does  not  cut  the  rates." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  trade  union  leader  suggested  that  women  set  an 
excessively  high  pace  in  many  jobs  because  they  are  likely  to  be  employed 
only  for  a  few  years — when  they  are  young  and  have  the  greatest  phy- 
sical vitality.  The  pace  set  by  men,  he  felt,  was  one  which  they  could 
continue  at  for  a  whole  working  lifetime.  This  same  unionist  com- 
mented : 

"One  thought  seems  to  be  uppermost  in  my  mind  concerning  women 
in  industry,  and  one  important  question  of  the  day  should  be  whether  the 
children  of  the  future  will  suffer  because  of  mothers  undergoing  physical 
hardships  in  wartime  industries.  The  speed-up  systems  being  introduced 
in  industry  will  create  a  problem  for  us,  unless  something  is  done  to 
prevent  employers  using  influence  and  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
time  study  'experts.'  .  .  .  We  must  do  something  to  prevent  some  of  the 
inhumane  speed-up  systems  being  used  in  industry  today.  We  must  do  it 
now — if  we  are  to  take  a  long-range  point  of  view." 

Other  unionists  and  a  few  employers  have  also  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  present  incentive  wages  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  health  of  the  worker  as  well  as  for  immediate  maximum  production. 
Because  of  their  comparative  inexperience  in  industry,  women  may  need 
encouragement  toward  steady  production  and  attendance  rather  than 
toward  spurts  of  high  production  which  they  can  maintain  only  for  a 
short  time. 

C.  Payment  for  Overtime 

Policies  as  to  overtime  rates  vary  little  between  men  and  women.  No 
mention  was  made  of  overtime  rates  as  a  deterrent  to  the  employment  of 
women  for  more  than  40  hours  a  week.  The  only  situation  in  which  over- 
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time  appeared  to  be  a  factor  in  any  way  affecting  the  greater  use  of 
women  was  in  California.  A  number  of  companies  in  that  state  reported 
that  the  ruling  of  the  Industrial  Commissioner  requiring  payment  at 
the  rate  of  time-and-a-half  for  all  women  employed  between  n  p.m. 
and  6  a.m.  had  kept  them  from  employing  women  on  night  work. 


VI.  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

A.  Accident  Prevention 
I.  General  safety  programs 

LITTLE  information  is  available  as  to  comparative  accident  rates 
for  men  and  women  production  workers.  Industrial  relations 
^executives  and  safety  engineers,  more  often  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  accidents  in  the  plant  than  on  an  analysis  of 
accident  statistics,  express  varying  opinions  as  to  comparative  "accident- 
proneness."  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  accident  rate  was  said  to  be  lower 
for  women  principally  because  women  were  placed  on  less  hazardous 
jobs.  A  contrasting  statement  was  that  the  company  had  "40%  more 
accidents  and  sickness  among  women  than  among  men  employees."  In 
any  case,  management  frequently  requires  special  attention  to  the  safety 
instruction  of  women  on  the  assumption  that  they  have  had  no  previous 
experience  with  machines.  One  executive  stressed  the  point  that  the 
company  was  trying  to  secure  a  high  grade  of  women  applicants  and 
could  not  afford,  as  a  matter  of  good  public  relations,  to  have  any  serious 
accidents.  The  accident  prevention  program  of  this  company  includes : 
( 1 )  an  orientation  course  in  which  is  presented  the  good  safety  record 
of  the  firm,  the  need  for  utmost  care  by  every  employee,  and  information 
on  specific  safety  and  clothing  rules;  (2)  special  attention  to  safety 
instruction  in  connection  with  on-the-job  training;  and  (3)  study  by 
the  safety  engineer  of  any  possible  improvements  in  safety  devices  when- 
ever women  are  placed  on  work  previously  done  by  men. 

2.  Restrictions  against  lifting  heavy  objects 

Companies  giving  any  information  on  the  question  of  rules  to  prevent 
women  lifting  beyond  their  strength  reported  not  only  that  they  had 
such  rules,  but  also  told  of  definite  arrangements  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible any  lifting  of  materials  by  women  employees.  Conveyors,  mechan- 
ical lifters,  and  long  work  tables  which  permit  parts  to  be  pushed  along 
rather  than  lifted  from  one  table  to  another  all  do  away  with  the  need 
for  heavy  lifting.  When  lifting  of  heavy  boxes  of  supplies  or  completed 
parts  is  necessary,  this  work  is  done  by  porters  or  service  men. 

The  maximum  weights  permitted  to  be  lifted  by  women  production 

So 
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workers  varied  in  this  group  of  companies  from  1 5  to  50  pounds.  The 
15-pound  limit  is  incorporated  in  a  labor  agreement  and  the  company's 
personnel  executive  said  the  women  were  quick  to  question  any  new 
work  which  involved  lifting  anything  approaching  that  limit.  Most 
American  companies  are  apparently  well  above  the  legal  and  minimum 
health  standards  on  this  point.  One  concern  reported,  "The  State  law 
limits  lifting  to  75  pounds;  we  limit  it  to  30  pounds  under  favorable 
conditions/'  Reports  of  the  British  Industrial  Health  Research  Board 
and  the  United  States  Women's  Bureau  have  pointed  out  the  need  of 
considering  various  factors  in  determining  optimum  loads  for  women 
and  concluded  that  the  most  economical  load  is  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
body  weight.1 

Since  women  will  be  taking  over  many  jobs  previously  handled  only 
by  men,  companies  may  have  to  give  new  consideration  to  the  question 
of  healthful  weight  limits.  In  some  cases,  women  who  have  done  manual 
work  for  years  may  be  able  to  lift  considerably  more  than  the  15,  25,  or 
30  pounds  set  by  many  companies.  For  new  conditions  and  exceptional 
jobs,  the  maximum  weight  to  be  allowed  may  depend  on  the  height  to  be 
lifted,  distances  to  be  carried,  and  bulk  of  the  material  in  relation  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual  women  assigned  to  the  task.2  An  excellent 
policy  reported  by  one  company  is,  "Any  job  requiring  lifting  by  a 
woman  must  be  approved  by  the  company  physician." 

3.  Clothing  rules 

Of  the  62  companies  surveyed  in  late  1941,  approximately  one-half 
stated  that  they  had  some  special  clothing  rules  for  women  in  factory 
work.  The  proportion  has  increased  since  then,  and  the  trend  is  towards 
more  definite  clothing  requirements  as  women  are  assigned  to  work  that 
is  dirtier,  heavier,  or  more  hazardous  than  ordinary  women's  work.  The 
least  stringent  of  the  clothing  rules  call  only  for  "sensible"  dress,  or 
forbid  jewelry  and  long  ties  and  wide  sleeves,  which  might  be  caught 
in  a  machine,  and  require  hair  nets  and  low-heeled  shoes.  Other  com- 
panies require  women  to  wear  a  standard  uniform.  This  may  be  slacks 
and  shirt,  overalls,  smocks,  or  "Hoover"  aprons. 

The  need  for  definite  clothing  rules  was  expressed  by  a  number  of 
executives  in  companies  where  such  rules  were  not  in  force.  Comments 

1  See :  Industrial  Health  Research  Board,  Report  44.  The  physique  of  women  in 
industry.  By  E.  P.  Cathcart  and  others.  1927 ;  and  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Women's  Bureau.  Lifting  heavy  weights  in  defense  industries.  Special  Bulletin  No.  2. 

1941. 

2  For  all  the  factors  to  be  considered,  see  Special  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Women's 
Bureau. 
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applied  particularly  to  shoes.  One  safety  engineer  said  that  most  of  the 
first-aid  cases  resulting  from  falls  on  staircases  or  on  slippery  floors  were 
due  to  high-heeled  shoes.  Another  said  that  management  recommended 
flat-heeled  shoes,  particularly  to  women  and  girls  whose  work  involved 
standing,  but  that  old,  high-heeled  shoes  were  worn  by  many  and  un- 
doubtedly added  to  the  worker's  fatigue  and  the  accident  risk.  While  the 
reported  experience  indicates  that,  if  safety  and  efficiency  demand  a 
particular  type  of  clothing,  the  requirements  must  be  definite,  a  number 
of  companies  have  pointed  out  the  advantages  in  employee  goodwill  of 
trying  both  individual  and  group  suggestion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
desired  type  of  uniform  before  making  it  compulsory.  One  plant,  for 
example,  which  has  recently  put  on  a  campaign  to  get  women  to  wear 
slacks  or  overalls  has  listed  the  advantages  of  such  clothes  in  the  em- 
ployee magazine  along  with  pictures  of  attractive  young  employees  in 
the  various  types  of  recommended  suits.  To  .avoid  objections  to  the 
expense  of  the  uniforms,  some  companies  provide  them  without  charge 
to  the  employees.  One  company  reported  that  it  also  pays  for  the  laun- 
dering. 

Instances  of  very  practical  complaints  against  the  required  uniform 
suggest  the  importance  not  only  of  selling  the  women  on  the  idea  before 
changing  to  stricter  clothing  rules,  but  also  the  value  of  getting  the  advice 
of  a  woman's  committee  on  the  type  or  types  of  uniform,  the  style, 
material,  and  color.  Complaints  can  also  be  minimized  by  setting  the 
essential  requirements  such  as  low-heeled  shoes,  slacks,  and  short-sleeved 
shirts,  but  letting  the  individual  choose  her  own  outfit  either  from  the 
retail  stores  or  through  the  company  or  employee's  cooperative  store. 

B.  Changes  in  the  Plant 
i.  Improved  working  conditions 

The  most  common  response  to  the  question  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  increasing  employment  of  women  on  working  conditions  was  that 
the  company  made  an  effort  at  all  times  to  maintain  good  working  condi- 
tions both  for  men  and  women.  It  is  evident  that  many  companies  take 
pride  in  keeping  their  working  conditions  above  the  legal  standards. 
However,  the  ability  to  do  this  varies  considerably  with  the  plant,  and 
is  much  easier  in  modern  plants  where  ventilation,  lighting,  and  lay-out 
are  well  planned  than  in  old  buildings.  A  California  survey  of  the 
employment  of  women  in  defense  industries  concluded  that  women  are 
more  affected  by  unpleasant  surroundings  than  men : 

"The  efficiency  of  women  workers  and  their  productivity  were  con- 
siderably higher  in  plants  providing  a  favorable  working  environment. 
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This  relationship  between  working  conditions  and  production  generally 
held  true  for  men,  but  to  a  lesser  extent."1 

In  addition  to  the  probability  that  women's  productivity  is  improved  by 
more  pleasant,  more  comfortable,  and  less  noisy  working  conditions, 
there  are  certain  specific  items  which  need  to  be  considered  when  women 
are  to  be  placed  in  jobs  previously  held  by  men.  These  may  include :  ( I ) 
reengineering  of  the  job  so  that  women  need  not  do  any  heavy  lifting, 
high  stretching,  or  climbing  around  a  machine ;  (2)  relocation  of  the  job 
if  it  is  near  a  department  where  there  are  unpleasant  or  hazardous  dusts 
and  fumes  and  excessive  noise;  and  (3)  a  seat  for  each  woman  worker, 
and  organization  of  the  work  to  permit  her  to  be  seated  for  most  of  the 
working  period. 

2.  Rest  rooms 

When  a  company  is  employing  women  for  the  first  time,  adequate 
toilet  and  rest  rooms  must  be  provided  in  advance.  Employment  offices 
have  reported  that  in  case  of  small  companies  where  the  plant  is  already 
crowded  for  space,  the  need  for  additional  wash  rooms  may  interfere 
with  the  hiring  of  women.  A  few  instances  have  been  mentioned  of  con- 
cerns which  have  lost  government  orders  because  rest  room  facilities 
for  women  have  not  been  approved  by  inspectors.  The  Women's  Bureau 
suggests  the  following  as  minimum  standards : 

"Washing  facilities  in  convenient  locations  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
soap,  and  individual  towels.  Dressing  rooms  next  to  washrooms  with 
adequate  care  of  clothing.  Rest  rooms  with  beds  for  workers  taken  sick, 
comfortable  chairs  and  couches  for  use  in  rest  or  lunch  periods. 

"Toilets  for  women  in  locations  convenient  to  workrooms;  a  ratio 
of  at  least  one  toilet  to  every  15  women."2 

The  companies  which  have  made  necessary  changes  do  not  consider  the 
cost  a  large  item,  and  the  problem  is  more  frequently  one  of  space  than 
of  cost.  The  inadequacy  of  present  rest  rooms  in  a  good  many  companies 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  underestimating  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the 
increase  in  the  employment  of  women. 

The  importance  of  light,  airy,  and  clean  rest  rooms  with  comfortable 
chairs  cannot  be  overemphasized  in  connection  with  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  women  workers.  A  pleasant  rest  room  is  considered  par- 
ticularly desirable  when  there  is  no  lunch  room  and  the  rest  room  is  the 

1  California   Department  of  Employment.  Employment  of  women  in  the  national 
defense  program.  Los  Angeles.  November,  1941.  p.  9. 

2  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau.  Bulletin  No.  173.  Standards 
for  employment  of  women  in  industry.  1930.  9  pp. 
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only  place  where  a  woman  can  relax  for  a  few  minutes  away  from  the 
noise  of  the  production  department. 

3.  Lunch  rooms 

A  majority  of  the  companies  surveyed  have  employee  cafeterias  or 
lunch  rooms  where  meals  are  available  at  reasonable  rates  for  the  pro- 
duction workers  of  all  shifts.  In  some  of  these  firms  where  a  large 
increase  in  employment  has  overtaxed  facilities  for  the  usual  lunch  time, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  stagger  the  lunch  periods.  Some  of  the 
plants  which  do  not  have  an  employees'  lunch  room  are  located  near 
public  restaurants  and  provide  a  45-minute  lunch  period  to  give  the 
workers  time  to  go  outside  for  their  lunches.  However,  there  appears  to 
be  an  acute  need  for  attention  to  this  problem,  and  as  lunch  periods  are 
shortened  and  the  number  of  employees  increased,  the  question  of  pro- 
viding food  for  workers  on  all  shifts  becomes  more  serious.  One  com- 
pany stated  that  its  only  lunch  room  was  not  nearly  sufficient  in  size  to 
take  care  of  all  the  employees  and  also  was  so  located  that  it  was  used 
only  by  the  one  department  most  convenient  to  it.  It  is  apparent  that 
similar  conditions  exist  in  other  companies,  and  more  and  more  fre- 
quently employees  in  certain  plants  or  parts  of  plants  must  bring  their 
own  lunches,  with  no  supplementary  food  available  except  from  can- 
teens supplying  principally  candy  and  soft  drinks. 

Where  lunch  facilities  were  reported  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  com- 
panies were  facing  one  or  both  of  two  problems — the  need  for  a  longer 
lunch  time,  and  space  for  one  or  more  lunch  rooms.  A  few  companies 
were  using  movable  lunch  wagons  and  felt  that  an  employee  was  much 
more  likely  to  eat  a  nourishing  meal  with  this  arrangement  than  if 
dependent  entirely  on  his  or  her  own  lunch  box.  The  movable  lunch 
wagon,  however,  only  partially  substitutes  for  the  lunch  room,  since  the 
latter  provides  a  change  of  scene  and  a  comfortable  place  to  eat  as  well 
as  food.  As  suggested  above,  women  are  more  affected  by  their  sur- 
roundings while  working  or  eating  than  men,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  are 
less  likely  to  eat  an  adequate  lunch  if  they  have  to  eat  at  their  workplaces. 
Many  companies  recognize  the  fact  that  a  very  light  lunch,  after  the 
even  lighter  breakfast  that  many  women  have,  is  not  enough  to  maintain 
a  woman's  efficiency  throughout  the  day  nor  her  health  over  a  long 
period. 

The  firms  which  have  well  equipped  lunch  rooms  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide table  space  for  those  who  bring  their  own  lunches  as  well  as  for 
those  who  patronize  the  cafeteria  feel  that  the  investment  shows  profit- 
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able  returns  in  terms  of  employee  morale,  health,  and  efficiency.  One 
company  also  suggested  that,  in  these  days  of  increasing  labor  turn- 
over, a  good  lunch  room  may  be  a  factor  in  attracting  and  keeping  a 
high  type  of  woman  worker.  One  executive  who  reported  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  lunch  room  equipment  said  that,  especially  since  women 
were  going  on  the  second  and  third  shifts,  he  felt  a  lunch  room  was  so 
essential  to  the  health,  safety,  and  efficiency  of  his  employees  that  the 
equipment  should  be  given  the  same  priority  as  new  production 
machinery. 

The  problem  of  providing  a  satisfactory  mid-shift  meal  for  industrial 
employees  has  received  a  great  deal  of  study  in  England.  In  1940,  a 
Factories  (Canteens)  Order  specified: 

"The  occupier  of  any  factory  in  which  more  than  250  persons  are 
employed  and  in  which  is  carried  on  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  any 
munitions  of  war  or  of  any  materials,  parts  or  tools  required  for  such 
manufacture  or  repair,  or  any  work  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  shall,  if  so 
directed  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 
or  by  any  other  Inspector  of  Factories  expressly  authorised  by  the 
Minister  to  give  directions  under  this  Order,  make  arrangements  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Inspector  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance,  in 
or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  factory,  of  a  suitable  canteen  attached 
to  the  factory  or  to  a  group  of  factories  where  hot  meals  can  be  pur- 
chased by  persons  employed  at  the  factory  or  factories."1 

The  Factory  Inspector's  report  from  which  the  above  was  quoted 
points  out  certain  difficulties  to  be  overcome  even  when  the  employers 
are  convinced  that  canteens  are  necessary.  These  are  principally  a  hesi- 
tation to  go  to  the  expense  of  building  lunch  rooms  that  may  not  be 
used  for  long,  and  a  shortage  of  building  supplies  and  canteen  equip- 
ment. Since,  at  the  best,  it  takes  several  weeks  to  prepare  a  canteen, 
the  Factories'  Inspector's  report  suggests: 

"As  a  temporary  measure,  works  are  encouraged  to  distribute  food 
from  their  main  canteen  if  this  is  within  reach,  or  otherwise  to  adopt 
temporary  expedients,  including  the  use  of  mobile  canteens.  ...  It 
should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  .  .  .  voluntary  mobile  can- 
teens are  given  for  emergencies  only  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  relieve 
others  of  their  legal  responsibilities  or  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  not 
providing  permanent  canteen  facilities."2 

1  Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  for  the  year  1940.  London.  H.M. 
Stationery  Office.  1941.  p.  14. 

2  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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C.  Medical  Service 

i.  Hospital  facilities 

The  medical  service  provided  by  the  companies  surveyed  ranges 
from  the  minimum  of  first-aid  facilities  to  a  well-equipped  plant  hos- 
pital with  a  staff  consisting  of  a  full-time  physician  in  charge,  an 
oculist  and  dentist  at  regular  hours,  and  several  nurses.  Principal 
changes  which  were  stressed  as  important  in  connection  with  the  in- 
creased number  of  women  employees  were  additional  examination, 
first-aid  and  hospital  rooms  for  women,  and  additional  nurses  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  new  first-aid  and  hospital  units  and  on  all  shifts  on 
which  there  were  any  women  employees.  One  large  company  reported 
that  it  had  just  added  a  woman  physician  to  its  medical  staff,  and  that 
she  was  in  charge  of  all  physical  examinations  of  women  as  well  as 
responsible  for  the  first-aid  and  advisory  health  service  for  the  women 
employees.  Another  company  is  counting  on  employing  several  women 
physicians,  both  because  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  organization 
is  increasing,  and  because  so  many  medical  men  are  going  into  the  army. 

First-aid  rooms  and  medical  service,  like  provisions  for  lunch  rooms, 
seem  to  lag  behind  the  need  for  expansion.  A  number  of  the  companies 
visited  felt  that  present  space  and  services  were  inadequate.  While  the 
smaller  companies  were  not  aiming  at  a  full  medical  staff,  the  minimum 
standards  desired  are  a  regular  part-time  physician  for  examinations 
and  supervision  of  the  health  of  the  plant,  at  least  one  nurse  on  duty 
on  each  shift,  and  a  separate  first-aid  and  rest  room  for  women  em- 
ployees. Where  a  doctor  is  only  on  call,  a  nurse  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  plant  may  be  assigned  responsibility  for  health  conditions. 
One  company  reported  in  this  respect: 

".  .  .  The  Senior  Nurse  at  each  plant  is  responsible  for  inspecting  the 
working  places  and  rest  rooms  of  women  employees  as  to  safety,  health- 
fulness  and  cleanliness.  She  reports  to  the  Plant  Personnel  Manager  any 
unhealthful  or  undesirable  working  conditions,  and  follows  up  on  their 
correction.  She  also  speaks  to  the  girls,  individually,  or  in  groups,  about 
safe  apparel  for  work,  use  of  any  safety  appliances  provided,  and 
orderliness  of  their  locker  rooms." 

2.  Precautions  against  occupational  disease 

Experience  in  the  last  war  showed  the  great  need  for  constant  alert- 
ness to  the  health  hazards  of  new  processes  and  new  materials.  Since 
women  may  show  more  susceptibility  to  certain  materials,  dusts,  or 
fumes  than  men,  a  number  of  companies  stated  that  they  were  taking 
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all  possible  precautions  against  such  developments.  Foi*  the  most  part, 
if  a  substance — such  as  lead — is  known  to  be  more  injurious  to  women 
than  men,  they  are  kept  away  from  it.  In  other  cases,  where  ill  effects 
are  apparent  on  some  women  but  not  on  others,  they  are  kept  under 
regular  medical  observation.  One  company  told  of  a  study  of  preventive 
methods  in  connection  with  the  use  of  radium  paint  being  undertaken 
jointly  by  management  and  the  state  department  of  industrial  hygiene. 
Other  reports  of  industrial  health  hazards  to  women  referred  to  derma- 
titis, caused  by  dust  or  oil,  and  to  the  ill  effects  of  carbon  tetrachloride. 
In  one  concern,  women  who  show  susceptibility  to  tetrachloride  are 
immediately  moved  to  other  work ;  in  another  company,  both  men  and 
women  working  with  this  chemical  are  examined  every  three  months. 

The  principal  danger  in  regard  to  industrial  diseases  of  women 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  small  companies  where  there  is  no  full-time 
medical  director  to  observe  the  varying  effect  of  chemicals  and  dusts 
on  women  who  may  be  exposed  to  them  for  the  first  time.  As  suggested 
above,  where  no  doctor  is  in  charge  of  the  plant  health  department,  the 
head  nurse  should  be  given  the  specific  responsibility  of  considering 
health  conditions  and  calling  any  indication  of  dangerous  developments 
to  the  attention  of  management  and  a  qualified  physician. 

3.  Sickness  and  hospital  benefits 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  companies  included  in  this  survey 
have  some  kind  of  sickness  benefit  plan  for  their  employees.  These 
apply  to  both  men  and  women,  but  in  a  few  cases,  weekly  benefits  are 
somewhat  lower  for  women  than  for  men  because  the  sickness  rate  is 
higher  for  women.  Companies  and  benefit  associations  may  face  the 
need  for  readjustment  of  benefit  schedules  if  the  proportion  of  women 
in  the  plan  increases  greatly.  Only  one  company  is  known  thus  far  to 
have  suspended  the  right  of  new  women  employees  to  join  the  plan. 
England  has  found  that  more  hospitalization  is  needed  when  women  are 
required  to  accept  jobs  away  from  home.  It  might  be  expected  that  a 
similar  need  will  arise  in  this  country  as  women  move  to  industrial 
centers  to  go  into  war  work.  In  any  case,  at  home  or  away  from  home, 
the  demands  of  an  industrial  job  and  household  duties  are  likely  to 
increase  the  sickness  rate  among  women.  These  new  employees  in 
industry  will  need  the  protection  of  sickness  benefit  plans  just  as  much 
as  any  other  employees.  Companies  which  continue  their  benefit  pro- 
grams as  usual,  making  them  applicable  to  all  employees  after  the  short 
service  requirement  is  met,  expect  to  gain  in  the  long  run  both  in  the 
improved  health  of  their  employees  and  in  goodwiH.  Although  mutual 
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benefit  and  hospital  associations  may  have  to  increase  their  dues  and 
decrease  their  benefits  to  women,  these  associations  can  help  to  pro- 
vide needed  protection  for  this  group  by  advertising  the  benefits  of 
membership  and  making  membership  as  attractive  as  possible.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  own  benefit  plans,  some  companies  cooperate  with  com- 
munity health  services  and  keep  their  employees  informed  on  the 
availability  and  value  of  these  services. 


VII.   PROBLEMS   OUTSIDE  THE  PLANT 
AFFECTING  WOMEN'S  WORK  IN 

INDUSTRY 

EMPLOYERS  both  in  England  and  the  United  States  have  for 
some  time  recognized  the  fact  that  conditions  outside  the  working 
environment  may  affect  a  man's  or  woman's  productivity  as  much 
as  conditions  on  the  job.  The  off-the-job  part  of  a  woman's  life  is  likely 
to  be  more  important  to  her  than  her  industrial  work,  and  especially  is 
this  so  of  the  large  group  of  women  who  will  enter  war  work  only  on 
a  temporary  basis.  To  encourage  women  to  enter  war  industries  and 
at  the  same  time  to  help  them  to  continue  to  carry  their  family  and 
household  responsibilities  will  require  the  cooperation  of  both  industry 
and  government  with  community  social  and  educational  agencies.  The 
questions  facing  the  individual  company  are :  ( i )  which  of  these  social 
and  personal  problems  of  their  new  employees  are  management's  con- 
cern, and  (2)  what  specifically  can  management  do  to  help  solve  them. 
A  good  many  managements,  already  overworked  with  production 
problems,  are  eager  to  avoid  any  responsibility  for  personnel  matters 
that  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  employee  on  the  job.  Other  companies, 
particularly  those  with  long  established  plans  for  employee  benefits  and 
recreation,  are  more  willing  to  expand  their  programs  and  give  careful 
study  to  off-the-job  needs  of  the  new  women  workers.  More  definite 
thought  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  responsibility  of  industry  in 
this  respect  in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  Opinion  in  England, 
developed  from  experience  which  we  are  just  encountering,  may  be 
a  guide  to  our  own  planning.  In  its  leaflet,  "The  Employment  of 
Women — Suggestions  to  Employers,"  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
National  Service  states : 

"Other  women  will  possibly  have  young  children  to  get  off  to  school 
or  nursery  before  they  can  come  to  work.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
to  accommodate  their  hours  to  those  requirements. 

"It  will  be  urged  in  objection  that  management  becomes  disorganized 
when  special  arrangements  of  this  character  have  to  be  made  for  individ- 
uals. To  this,  the  answer  is  that  the  paramount  consideration  is  to  make 
it  as  easy  as  possible  for  women  to  enter  the  factories  and,  to  that  end, 
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there  is  no  alternative  but  to  adapt  factory  practice  to  the  present  situa- 
tion."1 

The  employer's  point  of  view  on  outside  welfare  is  presented  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Society: 

"It  is  not  easy  to  define  how  far  the  welfare  and  personnel  department 
should  extend  its  activities  to  cover  matters  affecting  employees  outside 
factory  hours.  Certainly  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  workers  to  do  exactly  as  they  wish  in  their  leisure  time, 
but  practical  guidance  and  help"  may  be  given  on  such  questions  as 
transport,  lodgings,  recreation,  hobbies,  legal,  domestic  and  financial 
difficulties,  medical  care,  and  any  possible  help  to  employees  in  the 
fighting  forces  and  their  families.2 

A.  Transportation 

The  special  difficulties  connected  with  transportation  to  and  from 
early  and  late  shifts  were  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  In  many  com- 
munities, transportation  has  become  a  serious  problem  for  all  shifts, 
and  employers  are  concerned  with  the  effect  of  inadequate  transporta- 
tion upon  lateness,  attendance,  and  efficiency.  The  factors  in  the  situa- 
tion differ  but  are  almost  equally  serious  in  crowded  cities  and  for 
isolated  plants  in  rural  areas.  In  some  of  the  latter  cases,  bus  service  is 
provided  to  the  nearest  towns.  This  may,  however,  require  some  of  the 
women  to  walk  a  considerable  distance.  As  one  person  commented,  the 
total  exertion  of  eight  hours  factory  work,  a  long  bus  ride  with  perhaps 
some  distance  to  walk,  and  household  duties  is  more  than  any  but  the 
most  energetic  young  women  can  stand  for  more  than  a  short  time. 

Although  congested  traffic  has  been  a  problem  for  individual  drivers, 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  transportation  for  many  workers  has 
been  their  own  or  a  neighbor's  car.  As  tire  and  gasoline  restrictions 
limit  the  use  of  private  automobiles,  the  transportation  problem  will 
become  more  acute.  In  some  cases,  the  new  union-management  pro- 
duction committees  are  helping  by  stressing  the  need  for  a  full  pas- 
senger load  in  any  car  driven  to  and  from  work  and  arranging  for 
cooperation  in  this  respect  among  groups  of  employees.  A  complicating 
factor  occurs  when  hours  of  work  vary  for  employees  living  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in  companies  in  which 
men  are  called  upon  to  work  much  more  overtime  than  women.  Stag- 
gered hours  schedules  have  been  found  to  help  greatly  in  lowering  the 
traffic  peaks  and  facilitating  the  fuller  use  of  public  buses.  Staggered 

1  The  Employment  of  women — suggestions  to  employers.  March,  1941.  p.  4. 

2  Industrial  Welfare  Society.  Elements  of  industrial  welfare  and  personnel  manage- 
ment. London.  1940.  pp.  11-12. 
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hours  on  a  three-shift  system  may,  however,  make  early  and  late 
transportation  even  more  difficult  for  workers  who  normally  ride  to 
and  from  work  together.  It  is  possible  that  the  staggered  system  should 
apply  only  to  employees  on  a  regular  day  schedule,  and  not  to  those 
on  shift  schedules. 

The  factors  involved  in  the  transportation  of  industrial  employees 
are  so  many  and  so  varied  that  no  general  solution  is  possible.  However, 
many  companies  agree  that  industry,  employees,  and  the  transportation 
companies  must  work  together  on  the  problem.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  concerns  have  reported  that  they  make  sure  that  women  applicants 
living  some  distance  from  the  plant  have  satisfactory  means  of  getting 
to  and  from  work  before  they  are  hired.  In  cases  of  new  plants,  this 
may  involve  housing  arrangements. 

B.  Housing 

Like  transportation,  housing  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  by 
a  single  company.  Heretofore,  most  of  the  workers  moving  into  defense- 
industry  areas  have  been  men  and  usually  heads  of  families.  The  need 
has  been  for  more  houses  rather  than  for  rooms  for  single  persons.  The 
need  for  more  family  units  is  still  acute  in  many  industrial  areas,  and 
added  to  it  now  is  the  need  for  dormitories  or  other  safe  and  pleasant 
living  arrangements  for  the  young  women  who  are  entering  war  work. 
Where  munitions  plants  employing  many  women  are  built  in  rural  areas, 
special  dormitories  may  be  essential.  These  are  already  in  operation  in 
some  places  and  are  under  construction  in  others.  The  buildings  are 
usually  put  up  by  a  government  agency  and  the  dormitory  may  be  under 
government  or  company  management.  In  either  case,  management 
cannot  help  but  be  concerned  with  the  need  for  comfortable  and  health- 
ful housing  because  of  its  effect  upon  the  morale,  health,  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  women  workers — many  of  whom  may  be  living  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time. 

In  large  industrial  areas,  the  individual  company  can  have  con- 
siderable influence  on  housing  needs  through  its  employment  policies. 
Giving  preference  in  employment  to  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of 
men  employees  and  using  the  local  supply  of  women  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible  may  be  a  very  important  factor  in  preventing  a  more 
serious  housing  shortage.  However,  in  certain  communities,  there  has 
already  been  a  large  enough  influx  of  women  workers  to  cause  over- 
crowding, high  rents,  and  generally  unsatisfactory  living  arrangements 
for  many  women  in  war  industries. 

The  situation  apparently  is  not  yet  as  serious  anywhere  in  the  United 
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States  as  in  areas  in  England  where  compulsory  billeting  is  in  force. 
But  even  now  in  some  communities,  and  eventually  in  many  others  if 
the  transfer  of  women  workers  from  one  community  to  another  as- 
sumes larger  proportions,  consideration  might  profitably  be  given  to 
adopting  some  of  the  features  of  the  British  program  for  assisting 
transferred  war  workers.1  Probably  industry  should  not  be  responsible 
for  housing  and  room  arrangements  for  its  employees,  but  it  can  take 
a  number  of  steps  to  improve  the  situation :  ( i )  employ  local  women ; 
(2)  have  someone  of  the  personnel  staff  available  for  the  employees 
of  each  shift  to  discuss  living  arrangements;  (3)  use  company  in- 
fluence to  see  that  community  agencies  are  established  to  help  industrial 
workers  with  these  problems;  and  (4)  cooperate  with  community 
agencies  by  keeping  them  informed  of  the  problems  that  are  reported 
by  the  employees  and  by  considering  any  adjustments  in  personnel 
policies  which  might  improve  the  situation. 

C.  Recreation 

Recreation  and  housing  are  closely  related  wherever  there  is  a  housing 
and  room  shortage,  and  especially  where  dormitories  are  built  in  iso- 
lated areas.  In  such  cases,  recreational  facilities  may  be  a  part  of  the 
housing  planning,  or  other  community  agencies  may  make  arrangements 
to  provide  social  rooms  and  activities,  especially  for  the  young,  un- 
married workers.  Aside  from  the  housing  problem,  however,  many 
firms  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  shift  schedules 
has  upset  the  normal  social  life  of  many  of  their  employees  and  that 
assistance  should  be  given  to  help  them  make  as  satisfactory  an  ad- 
justment as  possible  to  new  and  abnormal  hours  of  work.  Managements 
are  giving  this  assistance  either  directly  through  company  recreational 
programs  or  in  cooperation  with  agencies  such  as  the  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 

One  company  club  which  is  extremely  popular  with  the  employee 
group  is  located  in  a  building  near  the  plant  and  is  now  open  from 
7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  Another  company  has  its  club  rooms  open  from 
6:30  a.m.  to  midnight  and  encourages  the  men  and  women  on  each 
shift  to  form  bowling  clubs  and  participate  in  other  group  activities. 
The  club  rooms  outside  the  plant  have  been  found  much  more  satis- 
factory under  present  conditions  when  plant  protection  rules  make  it 
difficult  for  employees  to  enter  the  plant  other  than  for  the  regular 
work  period.    Problems   and  arrangements    for   recreation   vary   for 

1  See :  Welfare  work  outside  the  factory.  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service. 
1941. 
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rotating  and  non-rotating  shifts.  In  the  latter  case,  plans  are  made 
to  provide  group  activities  for  women  on  the  second  shift  in  the  after- 
noon before  work,  and  for  women  on  the  third  shift  immediately  after 
work,  that  is  in  the  morning.  To  make  such  a  program  possible,  the 
employees  must  be  able  to  get  supper  or  breakfast  in  or  near  the  plant 
or  recreational  building.  One  company  with  a  system  of  rotating  shifts 
reported  particularly  satisfactory  experience  with  the  development  of 
various  teams  from  each  shift  and  social  occasions  arranged  for  the 
week  that  the  shift  was  on  the  daytime  (7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.)  schedule. 

D.  Provision  for  the  Care  of  Children  of  Working  Mothers 

The  great  increase  in  the  employment  of  women  in  industrial  work 
and  their  use  on  second  and  third  shifts  has  aggravated  an  always  diffi- 
cult community  problem — the  need  for  adequate  supervision  and  care 
of  the  children  of  working  mothers.  A  number  of  companies  have  felt 
that  the  best  help  they  could  give  on  this  problem  was  to  avoid  it  as 
much  as  possible  by  refusing  to  hire  mothers  of  young  children.  How- 
ever they  are  finding  it  hard  to  maintain  such  a  policy  in  a  tight  labor 
market,  particularly  since  the  women  considered  most  satisfactory  for 
industrial  employment  are  of  the  same  age  group  as  the  mothers  with 
children  of  pre-school  or  early  school  age.  While  the  problem  may  be 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds  by  discouraging  the  employment  of 
mothers,  financial  needs  or  other  personal  reasons  may  make  the  woman 
seek  work  and,  if  she  meets  the  employment  qualifications,  a  company 
now  hesitates  to  turn  her  away.  The  present  seriousness  of  the  problem 
in  many  communities  suggests  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  avoided  in 
any  town  or  city  in  which  women  will  be  employed  extensively  in  war 
industries. 

Arrangements  for  the  care  of  children  of  working  parents  is,  like 
transportation  and  housing,  a  matter  for  community  cooperative  effort. 
Thus  far  in  this  country,  the  planning  for  and  administration  of  such 
projects  as  day  nurseries,  visiting  or  full-time  housekeepers,  and  foster 
homes  have  been  carried  on  principally  by  private  social  work  agencies. 
Now  that  woman's  employment  is  so  essential  to  war  production,  both 
industry  and  government  have  a  stake  in  these  activities.  Semi-govern- 
mental committees  are  being  set  up  in  some  communities,  state  welfare 
departments  are  studying  the  problem,  and  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  is  giving  federal  encouragement  to  attempted  solutions  of  the 
problem. 

One  community,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  has  made  noteworthy  prog- 
ress in  a  cooperative  approach  to  the  problem.  The  initiative  in  this 
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case  was  taken  by  the  Social  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Civilian  Welfare 
Division  of  the  Bridgeport  Defense  Council.  This  Committee,  com- 
posed of  a  lay  chairman,  six  social  workers,  and  representatives  from 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  Manufacturer's  Association,  retailers,  and  insurance 
companies  secured  acceptance  by  industry  of  the  following  statement 
of  practice : 

"(i)  To  employ  no  mothers  until  all  other  possible  resources  have 
been  exhausted. 

(2)  To  have  their  employment  managers  talk  to  all  mothers  before 
employment,  and  to  make  sure  that  their  children  are  well-provided  for. 
If  provision  seems  unsatisfactory,  refer  them  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  where,  in  conjunction  with  other  social  agencies,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  care  for  the  children. 

(3)  To  give  whenever  possible  the  mothers  a  choice  of  shift,  and 
whenever  possible  not  to  rotate  them." 

Another  committee  undertook  a  study  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  and 
the  development  of  plans  to  meet  it.  This  committee  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  is  made  up  of  three  public  school  principals,  four 
social  workers,  and  a  representative  of  the  parochial  schools.  Partial 
findings  of  this  group  revealed  that  approximately  25  per  cent  of  all 
the  children  in  grade  schools  and  junior  high  schools  in  Bridgeport 
have  both  parents  working.  The  committee  recommends  enlarged 
services  of  already  existing  agencies  and,  through  the  schools,  the 
churches  and  mothers'  clubs,  urges  mothers  to  first  take  care  of  their 
immediate  responsibilities  and  see  that  their  children  have  adequate 
care  before  they  themselves  take  a  job.1 

In  England,  the  development  of  day  nurseries  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  children  of  working  mothers  has  been  principally 
the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  except  where,  in  a  few 
instances,  factory  managements  have  set  up  day  nurseries  in  connection 
with  the  plant.  An  official  report  of  the  Government's  position  in  this 
matter  states: 

"38.  The  great  increase  in  war  work  of  all  kinds  and  the  calling-up 
of  men  for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  have  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment in  factories  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  women.  In  June, 
1940,  the  Ministry  of  Health  arranged  at  the  request  of  this  Ministry 
that  where  the  provision  of  day  nurseries  was  found  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  free  young  married  women  for  war  work,  the  Government 

1  Information  secured  from  Mrs.  Alvin  C.  Breul,  Chairman,  Social  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, Bridgeport  Defense  Council. 
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would  pay  the  local  authority  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  approved  expen- 
diture on  the  adaptation  and  equipment  of  premises  and  one  shilling  per 
diem  for  each  child  accommodated.  Nurseries  established  under  this 
scheme  are  open  to  the  children  of  women  recruited  for  work  in  fac- 
tories which  are  engaged  on  Government  contracts  and  other  work  of 
national  importance.  ...  In  June,  1941,  the  financial  arrangements  were 
revised,  the  distinctions  between  various  types  of  wartime  nurseries  in 
evacuation  and  reception  areas  were  abolished,  and  the  Government 
bears  the  full  approved  expenditure  on  all  of  them,  after  taking  into 
account  contributions  from  parents.  .  .  .  Under  the  new  arrangement 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Authorities,  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  wartime  nurseries,  will  be  approached  directly  by 
Welfare  Officers  whenever  nursery  provision  is  felt  to  be  necessary. 

39.  In  order  to  free  for  war  work  the  mothers  of  slightly  older  chil- 
dren and  of  children  of  school  age,  the  Board  of  Education  have  encour- 
aged in  these  areas  the  increased  provision  of  meals  at  school,  and  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  arrangements  for  the  care  of  school  children 
outside  school  hours. 

40.  Early  in  1941  it  became  apparent  that  the  provision  of  nurseries 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  meet  in  full  the  Government's  needs  for  the 
increased  employment  of  women  would  be  impossible  owing  to  difficulty 
in  obtaining  staff,  premises,  and  equipment.  Some  other  solution  had, 
therefore,  to  be  found,  and  a  scheme  was  worked  out  for  state  registra- 
tion of  childminders.  Where  this  scheme  is  in  operation  women  who  are 
prepared  to  act  as  minders  apply  for  registration  to  the  Maternity  and 
Child  Welfare  Authority.  Any  woman  in  full-time  work  who  wishes 
her  children  under  five  years  of  age  to  be  taken  care  of  may  place  them 
in  charge  of  any  registered  minder.  A  Government  subsidy  of  sixpence 
per  day  per  child  or  eightpence  per  day  and  night  is  payable  to  the 
minder.  This  scheme  is  being  tried  out  in  a  small  number  of  areas."1 

There  have  been  many  criticisms  in  British  personnel  journals  and 
publications  of  the  Labour  Party  of  the  inadequacy  of  arrangements 
and  the  delay  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  approving  local  plans.  From 
these  criticisms  and  current  developments  in  the  United  States,  one 
may  draw  certain  conclusions  as  to  important  factors  in  an  efficient 
handling  of  this  problem : 

1.  Arrangements  are  best  worked  out  through  local  planning. 
State  or  federal  agencies  may  assist  local  activities  and,  if  necessary, 
take  the  initiative  in  starting  them,  but  some  one  committee  or 
agency  in  the  community  should  be  responsible  for  the  development 
of  a  program  in  line  with  local  needs.  This  committee  should  in- 

1  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service.  Welfare  work  outside  the  factory.  1941. 
pp.  11-12. 
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elude,  at  least  in  an  advisory  capacity,  representatives  of  industry, 
trade  unions,  and  the  schools. 

2.  Nurseries  in  connection  with  factories  are  impractical  except 
in  rural  areas. 

3.  Full-time  nurseries  are  essential  when  mothers  are  working 
on  any  other  than  the  regular  day  shift. 

4.  Family  allowances  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  mother  to 
seek  employment  may  be  more  economical  than  provision  of  nurs- 
eries when  there  are  several  children  of  underschool  age  in  one 
family. 

5.  Part-time  employment  may  be  an  essential  step  in  securing  the 
maximum  use  of  women  in  war  industry  without  serious  disruption 
of  normal  family  life. 

The  individual  company  cannot  of  itself  undertake  to  solve  these 
"outside  welfare"  problems.  However  its  personnel  policies  can  help 
reduce  the  extent  of  the  problems  and  its  cooperation  and  influence  in 
community  agencies  can  greatly  facilitate  their  solution. 


VIII.  SUMMARY 

NO  one  questions  the  fact  that  women's  work  in  war  industries 
will  require  many  adjustments  in  previously  established  per- 
sonnel policies.  What  is  perhaps  not  so  evident  is  the  need  in 
some  cases  of  changes  both  in  the  philosophy  of  personnel  administra- 
tion and  its  application.  New  approaches  are  necessary  when  the  na- 
tional emergency  brings  into  industry  many  women  who  have  never 
before  had  any  employment  outside  their  homes.  Managements  which 
have  long  recognized  the  value  of  sound  industrial  relations  are  alert 
to  new  trends  and  see  the  wisdom  of  taking  the  leadership  in  attempted 
solutions  to  new  problems.  From  a  study  of  developments  in  such 
companies  and  of  British  experience,  certain  points  stand  out  as  possible 
guideposts.  The  following  items  may  serve  as  a  check  list  of  activities 
to  be  given  consideration  by  any  company  facing  the  prospect  of  new 
or  increased  employment  of  women  in  production  work: 

1.  A  preliminary  survey  of  the  whole  plant  to  determine  on  what  jobs 
women  can  be  placed  at  once,  and  which  jobs  they  could  handle  if  a 
much  wider  substitution  of  women  proves  necessary. 

2.  Advance  discussion  concerning  the  introduction  of  women  with 
supervisors  and  union  leaders. 

3.  The  extent  of  job  reengineering  required  where  women  may  be 
substituted  for  men. 

4.  The  need  for  any  changes  in  the  physical  plant,  including  relocation 
and  changes  in  production  departments,  additional  rest  rooms,  new  or 
increased  lunch-room  space,  and  additional  first-aid  rooms. 

5.  The  available  pre-employment  training  facilities  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

6.  New  recruiting  methods.  Should  the  company  itself  develop  new 
sources  of  labor  supply  or  depend  more  upon  the  public  employment 
offices  ? 

7.  Revisions  in  employment  policies  affecting  women.  Are  require- 
ments as  to  age,  education,  and  marital  status  limiting  unnecessarily  the 
choice  of  women  applicants  ?  Are  a  woman's  home  responsibilities  con- 
sidered in  accepting  her  for  employment  ? 
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8.  Revisions  in  employment  procedures.  Do  job  specifications  and 
application  forms  fit  the  new  requirements,  and  are  interview  questions, 
tests,  and  physical  examinations  adapted  to  the  employment  of  women 
on  new  types  of  work? 

9.  Induction  procedures.  Do  they  give  sufficient  attention  to  the 
adjustment  of  women  to  industry,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
individual's  work  to  war  production? 

10.  New  training  problems.  Does  the  job  training  require  strengthen- 
ing in  any  department,  and  should  the  upgrading  training  program  be 
extended  to  women  ? 

11.  If  the  personnel  staff  is  expanding,  is  there  need  for  special  train- 
ing for  men  and  women  new  to  personnel  work?  Could  the  company 
cooperate  with  educational  institutions  to  develop  satisfactory  short- 
time  training  in  this  field  ? 

12.  Determination  of  the  most  satisfactory  daily  and  weekly  hours  of 
work  for  women  in  the  light  of  available  reported  experience  and  opin- 
ion, and  in  accordance  with  the  company's  own  experience.  Is  a  third  or 
fourth  crew  needed  to  limit  women's  hours  to  the  accepted  optimum? 

13.  Separate  absence,  turnover,  accident,  and  production  records  for 
men  and  women. 

14.  Exit  interviews  and  interviews  with  employees  with  poor  attend- 
ance records.  Can  these  interviews  be  used  to  better  advantage  to  deter- 
mine the  basic  causes  of  high  absenteeism  and  labor  turnover? 

15.  Factors  involved  in  shift  schedules  for  women.  Will  rotation  or 
non-rotation  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  your  employees? 
Can  mothers  of  young  children  and  employees  whose  transportation  is 
most  difficult  at  night  be  given  special  consideration  in  shift  assign- 
ments ? 

16.  The  need  of  at  least  a  30-minute  lunch  period  and  the  value  of 
additional  regular  rest  periods. 

17.  Women's  wage  rates.  Weigh  both  internal  and  external  wage 
conditions  and  trends  in  developing  a  wage  policy  in  regard  to  women 
who  are  being  placed  on  men's  work.  If  previously  established  differen- 
tials are  to  be  maintained,  consider  the  possibility  of  upgrading  the  older 
women  employees  to  the  new  and  better  paid  jobs. 

18.  Special  safety  efforts  in  connection  with  new  women  employees. 
Can  accidents  among  this  group  be  prevented  or  reduced  through  im- 
proved safety  instruction,  better  safety  devices,  and  stricter  clothing 
rules  ? 

19.  An  adequate  medical  service.  Is  there  provision  for  thorough  phy- 
sical examinations  for  women?  Is  a  nurse  in  attendance  on  all  shifts  on 
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which  women  are  employed?  Is  someone  responsible  for  continuous 
observation  of  working  conditions  with  particular  concern  for  any  new 
industrial  disease  hazards? 

20.  Cooperation  with  community  agencies  on  outside  problems  which 
affect  the  employees,  productivity.  Can  management  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  employees  by  cooperating  with  civic  agencies,  labor  unions, 
and  other  companies  in  improving  transportation,  housing  and  recrea- 
tional facilities? 

Some  companies  may  consider  the  activities  mentioned  in  the  last 
item  as  outside  their  area  of  responsibility.  The  impact  of  a  national 
emergency,  however,  brings  new  problems  to  industrial  workers,  and 
many  of  these  problems  can  be  solved  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  v 
employers.  Managements  and  unions  are  being  encouraged  to  cooperate 
to  secure  maximum  production  through  improved  in-plant  conditions 
and  methods.  Personal  problems  outside  the  plant  likewise  affect  the 
attitudes  and  productivity  of  employees,  particularly  of  the  women 
workers  with  home  responsibilities  who  are  entering  industry  for  the 
first  time.  The  cooperation  of  industry,  labor,  government,  and  com- 
munity social  and  educational  agencies  is  essential  if  women  are  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  war  industries  and  to  their  country. 
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after  the  first  World  War  and  of  the  results  of  substitution  of  women 
for  men  in  specific  occupations. 

70 
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Experience  as  to  standards  for  women  s  work  in  periods  of  rapid  in- 
creases in  production.  October,  1939.  16  pp.  Mimeographed. 
Brief   statements   in   regard  to   increase  in   employment,    1914-1918, 
relaxation  of  state  labor  laws,  efforts  to  maintain  standards  and  evi- 
dences of  ill  effects  from  their  relaxation. 

Special  Bulletin  No.  1.  Effective  industrial  use  of  women  in  the  de- 
fense program.  1940.  22  pp. 
An  outline  with  brief  discussion  of  factors  which  "have  been  found  of 
utmost  importance  in  a  program  aimed  to  secure  successful  production 
in  part  through  the  employment  of  women." 

Report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Women's  Bureau  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  B.C., 
January  21-22,  1942.  25  pp. 

Summary  of  committee  recommendations  by  topic  and  reports  of  the 

separate  committees. 

Foreign 

Bondfield,  Margaret  G.  "Women  in  war  industries :  British  experience." 
Training  workers  and  supervisors  for  war  production.  American 
Management  Association  (330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York).  Per- 
sonnel Series  No.  56.  1942.  pp.  11-16. 
A  short  description  of  the  place  of  women  in  British  war  industries,  and 
policies  as  to  training,  hours  of  work,  wages,  and  working  conditions. 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service.  The  employ- 
ment of  women — suggestions  to  employers.  London.  March  24,  1941. 

4PP- 
Recommends  the  appointment  of  a  woman  personnel  officer  wherever 
a  company  expects  to  employ  a  large  number  of  women,  outlines  the 
functions  of  this  officer  and  lists  items  requiring  special  attention  in 
connection  with  the  employment  procedures,  introduction  to  the  job, 
and  hours  of  work. 

Annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  year  1940. 

[Cmd.  6316.]  1941.  24  pp. 
The  regular  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  on  accidents  and  accident 
prevention  is  followed  by  a  special  report  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
industrial  workers,  hours  of  work,  and  health  in  factories.  The  section 
on  hours  deals  particularly  with  the  hours  worked  by  women  and 
young  persons. 

Greenfeld,  Judith.  "Women's  work  in  Russia's  planned  economy." 
Social  Research  (66  West  12th  Street,  New  York),  February,  1942. 
pp.  22-45. 
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A  summary  of  the  history  of  the  attitude  towards  women  in  industry 
since  the  191 7  Revolution,  the  fluctuations  in  their  employment,  and 
the  effect  of  the  increased  use  of  women  in  defense  work  since  1936  on 
Russia's  total  preparedness. 

Industrial  Welfare  and  Personnel  Management  (London),  September, 
1941.  "Taking  on  women  workers."  pp.  191-192. 
Practical  advice  as  to  employment  and  welfare  arrangements  involved 
when  a  company  employs  women  for  the  first  time. 

International  Labour  Review  (734  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.C.), 

December,  1941.  "The  employment  of  women  in  Germany  under  the 

National-Socialist  regime."  pp.  617-659. 

A  long  article  covering  numbers  employed,  wages  and  hours'  policies, 

regulation  of  conditions  of  work,  and  training  for  the  years  1933- 1940. 

March,  1942.  "Recent  aspects  of  the  employment  of  women  in  Ger- 
many." pp.  286-296. 
A  summary  of  German  documents  and  publications  showing  the  effort 
to  protect  women  against  harmful  conditions  of  work  while  making 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  female  labor  power.  Some  of  the  standards 
reported  are :  no  heavy  lifting,  protection  against  industrial  poisons, 
maternity  leave  and  adequate  protection  for  pregnant  women,  8  hours' 
work  limit  and  no  night  work  except  in  very  special  cases,  emergency 
maximum  work  week  of  56  hours,  and  legal  provision  for  rest  periods. 

Labour  Management  (London),  January,  1942.  "The  industrial  front 
in  Germany,"  by  T.  Prager  and  M.  J.  Wilkinson,  pp.  10-15. 
A  section  on  women  in  industry  gives  data  on  the  extent  of  women's 
employment  and  occupations  in  which  they  are  employed,  provisions 
for  the  care  of  young  children,  time  off  for  household  work  and  shop- 
ping, the  use  of  women  welfare  workers,  and  wages. 

February,  1942.  "A  survey  of  the  problems  of  the  employment  of 

women  in  war-time,"  by  Pamela  J.  Gauntlett.  pp.  23-28. 

Outlines  the  problems  in  England,  including  training,  wage  rates,  hours, 

shopping,  transport,  canteens,  care  of  children,  and  transfer  to  essential 

work — and  makes  recommendations  for  solving  them  on  a  basis  satis- 

/  factory  to  the  women  employees. 

v/Onited  States  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau.  Women  in  war 

industries  in  Great  Britain.   Washington.    October,    1941.   22   pp. 

Mimeographed. 

A  summary  of  all  phases  of  the  subject :  women  and  the  labor  supply, 

processes  done  by  women,  training,  subdivision  of  industrial  processes, 

wage  rates,  health,  and  personnel  problems. 
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The  employment  of  women  in  Canadian  gun  and  rifle  factories.  Jan- 
uary, 1942.  13  pp.  Mimeographed. 
A  description  of  the  operations  performed  by  women,  and  a  brief 
statement  of  employment  standards  and  occupational  hazards. 

Employment  and  Training 

United  States 

Amidon,  Beulah.  "Arms  and  the  women."  Survey  Graphic  (112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York),  May,  1942.  pp.  244-248,  271. 
Deals  especially  with  the  estimated  number  of   women  needed   for 
defense  production  work,  the  sources  of  this  required  woman  power, 
and  the  need  for  a  stepped-up  training  program  for  women. 

Anderson,  Mary.  Women's  jobs  in  war  industries.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau.  Washington.  February,  1942. 
10  pp.  Mimeographed. 
Talk  given  before  the  American  Management  Association  Conference. 
Points  out  the  need  of  a  more  rapid  induction  of  women  into  war  indus- 
tries, refers  to  successful  experience  in  their  use  on  many  types  of 
machine  jobs,  and  outlines  recommended  standards  for  working  condi- 
tions. 

California  Department  of  Employment,  Occupational  Analysis  Section, 
The  employment  of  women  in  the  national  defense  program.  Los 
Angeles.  November,  1941.  59  pp.  Mimeographed. 
Summarizes  the  motivating  factors  in  the  employment  of  women, 
methods  of  selection,  and  changes  in  working  conditions.  Gives  the  list 
of  occupations  found  suitable  for  women  workers.  In  conclusion,  sug- 
gests that  women  can  fill  almost  any  jobs  that  men  can,  and  recommends 
that  employers  consult  their  public  employment  office  for  assistance  in 
selection,  and  the  Board  of  Education  for  assistance  in  training  pros- 
pective women  employees. 

The  Conference  Board  Economic  Record   {2\y  Park  Avenue,  New 

York),  February,  1942.  "Women,  as  war  labor  reserves,"  by  M.  R. 

Gainsbrugh  and  I.  J.  White,  pp.  47-50. 

Statistics  on  female  employment,  191 4- 1939,  and  in  war  industries,  1939 

and  1941,  and  a  discussion  of  the  "large  and  abrupt  increases  that  may 

arise  in  war  industries." 

The  Employment  Review  (The  United  States  Employment  Service  for 
New  York,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York),  February,  1942. 
"Employment  opportunities  for  women  in  industries  related  to 
defense."  pp.  97-110. 
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Statistical  data  on  trends  in  1941  in  the  employment  of  women,  and  in 
number  of  placements  by  the  State  Employment  Service  are  supple- 
mented by  a  discussion  of  employers'  attitudes  towards  the  utilization 
of  women  in  defense  industries,  estimates  of  potential  hiring  in  differ- 
ent industries,  need  for  and  frequency  of  defense  training  courses  for 
women,  and  maintenance  of  labor  standards. 

Independent  Woman  (1819  Broadway,  New  York),  May,  1942.  "On 
registering  women."  pp.  145-146. 
Reports  four  out  of  five  voters  in  an  opinion  poll  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory registration  of  women,  but  opposition  to  compulsory  registration 
now  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
other  observers  of  the  employment  of  women  in  defense  industries. 

Monthly  Labor  Review  (Government  Printing  Office,  Washington), 

May,    1 94 1.   "Employment  of  women  in  defense   industries."   pp. 

1147-1151. 

Possibilities  of  employment  of  women,  estimates  of  number  available, 

need  for  greater  inclusion  of  women  in  defense  training  courses,  and 

types  of  work  that  women  have  performed  satisfactorily. 

Owens,  Marion  E.  "Women  personnel  executives."  Personnel  Journal 
(60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York),  March,  1942.  pp.  298-316. 
The  report  of  a  study  of  the  duties,  training,  and  education  of  women 
personnel  executives. 

Stewart,  Maxwell  S.  "Shall  we  draft  women?"  The  Nation  (55  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York),  April  25,  1942.  pp.  483-486. 
Considers  the  need  for  the  much  more  extensive  use  of  women  in  war 
industries,  and  recommends  compulsory  registration. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau,  Increase  in 
woman  employment  ipi 4- 19 18  and  occupations  of  women  in  defense 
industries.  Washington.  September,  1940.  22  pp.  Mimeographed. 

Women's  factory  employment  in  an  expanding  aircraft  production 
program.  May,  1941.  25  pp. 

Employment  of  women  in  the  manufacture  of  artillery  ammunition. 
1941.  31  pp. 

Employment  of  women  in  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  ammuni- 
tion. June,  1 94 1.  18  pp. 

The  employment  of  and  demand  for  women  workers  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  instruments — aircraft,  optical,  and  fire-control,  and  surgical 
and  dental.  November,  1941.  21  pp. 
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Based  on  studies  of  work  performed  in  plants  and  arsenals,  jobs  which 
women  could  handle  after  a  short  training  period  are  described,  and 
recommendations  given  for  the  employment  of  women. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  Investigating  Na- 
tional Defense  Migration.  Women  in  war  production.  Testimony  of 
Thelma  McKelvey.  Washington.  February  4,  1942.  69  pp.  Mimeo- 
graphed. 
A  resume  of  the  proposed  plans  for  making  the  best  use  of  the  potential 
supply  of  women  workers  in  the  war  effort.  These  plans  include  use  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  all  available  training  facili- 
ties, assurance  of  suitable  conditions  of  work,  and  perhaps  compulsory 
registration. 

United  States  War  Production  Board,  Labor  Division,  Training  with- 
in Industry.  Bulletin  No.  7.  Increasing  war  production  through  em- 
ployment of  women.  Washington.  March,  1942.  4  pp. 
Outlines  the  special  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  employment  of 
women,  selection  and  placement  of  women  workers,  and  the  funda- 
mental steps  in  training. 

Great  Britain 

Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America  (15th  and  H  Streets, 

N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.).  Information  Bulletin  No.  1.  Utilization 

of  female  help  in  aircraft  plants  in  Great  Britain.  January  3,  1942. 

17  pp.  Mimeographed. 

Three  articles  by  R.  W.  Hambrook :  "Women  in  defense  industries  in 

England,"  "Training  for  women  in  England,"  and  "Aviation  training 

for  women." 

Industrial  Welfare  and  Personnel  Management  (London),  December, 
1939.    "Women  in  the   war   industries,"   by  Verena   Holmes,   pp. 

45 1  -454- 
Deals  principally  with  the  need  for  women  supervisors  and  gives  the 
syllabus  for  a  forewoman's  training  course  given  by  the  South  East 
London  Technical  Institute. 

Labour  Management  (London),  October,  1940.  "Emergency  training 
scheme  for  personnel  management."  pp.  153-154. 
Text  of  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  outlining  the 
procedures  and  facilities  afforded  for  the  intensive  course  in  personnel 
management. 

April,  1941.  "Training  for  personnel  management,  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  scheme."  pp.  53-54. 
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Description  of  the  training  course  by  a  member  of  the  first  contingent 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

January,  1942.  "The  crisis  of  man-power."  pp.  3-5. 
A  summary  of  the  National  Service  Act,  and  report  of  a  talk  by  R.  M. 
Gould  on  procedures  in  the  transfer  of  women  to  vital  war  work. 

Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  (H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  London),  Feb- 
ruary, 1942.  "Employment  of  women  (control  of  engagement) 
order."  pp.  52-53. 
Order  effective  February  16,  1942  forbids  the  employment  of  women 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  31  other  than  through  an  approved  employ- 
ment office,  with  the  exception  of  certain  specified  employments  and 
persons. 

Hours  of  Work  and  Wages 

United  States 

Beyer,  Clara  M.  "The  effect  of  war  production  on  labor  standards." 
Social  Service  Review  (5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago),  March,  1942. 

PP.  57-63. 
A  summary  of  developments  in  the  relaxation  of  standards— particularly 

hours  of  work— and  efforts  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  peacetime  stand- 
ards as  far  as  possible.  Includes  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  regard  to  state  policies  in  granting  exemptions. 

Dayton  Union  News  (United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 

of  America,  Dayton,   Ohio),   February  4,    1942.    "Manufacturers 

anxious  to  break  down  women's  hours,"  and  "Dayton  U  E  women 

protest  longer  hours."  p.  5. 

Opposition  to  suspension  of  the  Ohio  Female  Hours  Act  on  the  ground 

that  longer  hours  increase  accident  hazards  and  fatigue,  and  that  there 

were  still  many  unemployed  in  Ohio. 

Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  Weekly  News  Letter  (666  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago),  March  28,  1942.  "Illinois  leads  all  states 
in  violation  of  labor  laws."  pp.  1-2. 

United  Mine  Workers  Journal  (Washington,  D.C.),  April  1,  1942. 
"Illinois  war  labor  board  adopts  policies."  p.  21. 
Two  points  of  view  of  organized  labor  toward  the  question  of  relaxation 
of  labor  standards  in  defense  industries.  The  former  article  opposes 
relaxation  of  laws  "through  administrative  edicts"  and  gives  reports 
from  forty-six  State  Federations  of  Labor  as  to  permission  for  such 
relaxation.  The  latter  article  describes  approvingly  the  Illinois  War 
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Labor  Standards  Board  set  up  to  pass  upon  requests  by  war  industries 
for  exemptions  from  labor  laws. 

Labor  Standards  (Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.), 
January-February,  1942.  " All-out  production  and  state  hours  laws." 

PP-  1-3- 
Reports  that  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  of  the  United  States 

Department  of  Labor  is  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  procedures  used 
by  States  in  granting  emergency  exemptions  to  hours  laws,  gives  state- 
ment of  policy,  and  mentions  the  variations  in  the  right  to  relaxation 
in  State  laws. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau.  Bulletin  No. 
156.  State  labor  laws  for  women,  December  31,  1937 '•  Part  I.  Sum- 
mary. By  Florence  P.  Smith.  Washington.  Government  Printing 
Office.  1938.  16  pp. 

Bulletin  No.   156-II.  Part  II.  Analysis  of  hour  laws  for  women 
workers.  By  Florence  P.  Smith.  1938.  45  pp. 

Application  of  state  hour  laws  to  the  employment  of  women  on 
defense  projects.  December,  1941.  3  pp.  Mimeographed. 

Defines  the  types  of  defense  employment  to  which  state  hours  laws 

apply. 

Great  Britain 

The  Economist  (London),  November  29,  1941.  "Women's  pay."  pp. 
646-647. 
Discusses  the  factors  affecting  the  generally  accepted  principle  of 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work."  Points  out  that  in  wartime  women  are  at 
a  premium  as  workers,  and  suggests  that  "for  efficient  mobilization, 
no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  fairness,  it  is  necessary  for  this  fact  to  be 
registered  in  the  structure  of  wages." 

Great  Britain.  Medical  Research  Council,  Industrial  Health  Research 
Board.  Emergency  Report  No.  2.  Hours  of  work,  lost  time,  and 
labour  wastage.  London.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  1942.  26  pp. 
An  investigation  carried  on  in  1940  and  1941  in  a  few  British  factories 
shows  higher  absence  and  turnover  rates  for  women  than  for  men. 

Industrial  Welfare  and  Personnel  Management  (London),  February, 
1941.  "Hours  of  work."  pp.  27-29. 
Points  out  the  ill  effects  of  long  hours  of  work,  and  suggests  shift 
arrangements  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  available  supply  of  labor. 
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March,  1942.  "Husbands  on  leave."  p.  41. 
"Notes  on  leave  for  married  women  employees,  based  on  an  enquiry 
covering  about  50  firms." 

Labour  Management  (London),  May,  1940.  "Problems  of  the  employ- 
ment of  women  on  night  work,"  by  K.  A.  Harrington,  pp.  72-73. 
States  that  the  women  were  generally  cooperative  in  accepting  night 
work,  but  points  out  difficulties  in  danger  of  insufficient  sleep,  over- 
work, increase  in  personal  worries,  greater  difficulties  in  discipline,  and 
the  need  to  have  the  same  arrangements  for  night  workers  as  for  day 
workers. 

July- August,   1941.  "Employment  of  women  on  part-time  work." 

pp.  IOO-IOI. 
An  experiment  at  Standard  Telephone  and  Cables,  Ltd.  which  has 
worked  out  successfully,  using  women  on  two  part-time  shifts — 8  a.m. 
to  12 130  p.m.,  and  12 130  p.m.  to  5  130  p.m. 

July-August,  1941.  "'Rest  breaks'  for  women  and  girl  workers," 

by  Edward  W.  Fox.  pp.  103-104. 
Description  of  a  scheme  to  provide  special  hostels  for  two  weeks  "rest 
breaks"  to  avoid  longer  absence  from  work  due  to  illness. 

October,  1941.  "Absenteeism."  pp.  139-140. 
Notes  on  reasons  for  absences  and  ways  of  reducing  absenteeism. 

Raphael,  Winifred.  "Problems  of  war-time  attendance."  Occupational 
Psychology  (London),  April,  1941.  pp.  53-60. 
Reports  a  tremendous  increase  in  labor  turnover  and  absenteeism  since 
the  war.  Analyzes  causes  and  suggests  remedies. 

Health  and  Safety 

National  Research  Council,  Committee  on  Nutrition  in  Industry  (2101 
Constitution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.).  The  food  and  nutrition 
of  industrial  workers  in  wartime.  1942.  17  pp. 
A  consideration  of  the  need  for  more  attention  to  the  diet  of  industrial 
employees,  and  practical  recommendations  to  companies. 

National  Safety  News  (20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago),  June,  1935. 
"Women  are  different,"  by  Ellen  D.  McKeon.  pp.  21-22,  59  +. 
Discusses  the  type  of  accidents  that  occur  among  women,  and  suggests 
improved  preventive  methods. 

Preliminary  report  on  health  of  women  in  industry.  Compiled  by  the 
Conference  on  "Physical  fitness  for  women  in  industry."  Young 
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Women's    Christian    Association    (600   Lexington    Avenue,    New 
York).  April,  1942.  5  pp.  Mimeographed. 

A  proposed  outline  for  a  physical  fitness  program,  considering  both 

working  conditions  and  leisure-time  activities. 

Safety  Engineering  (75  Fulton  Street,  New  York),  December,  1940. 
"Women  in  the  defense  program."  pp.  6-8. 
Considers  the  special  safeguards  on  machinery,  increased  protection 
against   industrial  poisons,   and   improved   plant   sanitation   that   are 
necessary  with  the  greater  employment  of  women  in  industry. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Bulle- 
tin No.  249.  Industrial  health  and  efficiency;  final  report  of  the  British 
Health  of  Munition  Workers'  Committee.  Washington.  191 9.  374 
pp.  Especially  Section  IV,  pp.  46-63. 
Section  IV  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Committee  summarizes  its  find- 
ings on  "the  industrial  employment  of  women." 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau.  Special  Bulletin 
No.  2.  Lifting  heavy  weights  in  defense  industries;  methods  for  con- 
serving health  of  women  workers.  Washington.  1941.  11  pp. 
Suggestions  for  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  to  avoid  unnecessary 
lifting,  and  for  instruction  in  the  proper  methods  of  lifting.  Recom- 
mends regulation  of  weight  lifting  through  authority  to  inspect,  advise, 
and  fix  rules  for  specific  conditions. 

Special  Bulletin  No.  3.  Safety  clothing  for  women  in  industry.  1941. 

11  pp. 
General  standards  and  specific  recommendations  for  protective  cloth- 
ing for  specific  hazards. 

Bulletin  No.   184.  The  occurrence  and  prevention  of  occupational 
diseases  among  women,  1935  to  1938.  By  Margaret  T.  Mettert.  1941. 

46  pp. 
Covers  the  scope  of  occupational  diseases  among  women,  occurrences, 
amount  of  exposure  in  various  industries,  and  progress  in  prevention. 

Vernon,  H.  M.  The  health  and  efficiency  of  munition  workers.  London. 
Oxford  University  Press.  1940.  138  pp. 
Summarizes  data  from  Industrial  Health  Research  Board  reports  on 
the  effect  of  hours  of  work,  rest  pauses,  and  various  shift  schedules 
upon  absences  and  accidents  of  men  and  women  workers,  and  dis- 
cusses other  important  factors  in  the  health  and  productivity  of  indus- 
trial employees. 
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Personnel  Activities  Outside  the  Plant 

Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National  Service.  Welfare  work 
outside  the  factory.  [Cmd.  6310.]  London.  H.  M.  Stationery  Office. 
1941.  15  pp. 
Description  of  the  work  of  the  Factory  and  Welfare  Department  in  the 
development  of  welfare  facilities  for  war-workers  outside  the  factories. 
Discusses  the  transfer  and  housing  of  production  workers,  daily 
transportation,  recreation,  health,  and  freeing  mothers  for  war  work. 

Housing  and  Recreation 

Industrial  Welfare  and  Personnel  Management  (London),  December, 

1939.  "Hostels  and  clubs  for  workers/'  by  May  Curwen.  pp.  469-470. 
Reports  on  the  need  for  hostels  evident  in  a  survey  of  44  industrial 
towns,  and  recommends  the  inclusion  of  recreation  and  writing  rooms 
in  dormitories  for  women  and  girls. 

December,  1941.  "Residential  hostels."  pp.  240-241. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  describing  examples  of  different  types  of 
hostels.  This  one  tells  of  the  arrangements  made  by  two  firms  for  their 
evacuated  office  staffs. 

Labour  Management  (London),  May,  1941.  "Billeting  the  industrial 
workers,"  by  D.  S.  Hodson  and  Margaret  Rowell.  pp.  62-64. 
Two  short  discussions  of  questions  involved  in  providing  living  accom- 
modations for  industrial  workers  transferred  from  their  homes  to  work 
in  other  areas. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau.  Recreation  and 
housing  for  women  war  workers;  a  summary  of  standards,  policies, 
procedures.  Washington.  February,  1942.  13  pp.  and  2  p.  bibliog- 
raphy. Mimeographed. 
Outlines  the  needs,  suggests  community  surveys  of  housing  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  recommends  specific  standards  for  rural  areas  and 
cities. 

Care  of  Young  Children  of  Working  Mothers 

Industrial  Welfare  and  Personnel  Management  (London),  December, 

1940.  "Married  women  and  munition  making,"  by  Shena  D.  Simon. 

PP-  356-357- 
Considers  the  problems  involved  in  caring  for  the  children  of  working 

mothers,  and  concludes  that  the  question  "should  be  looked  at  from  the 

point  of  view  of  the  best  use  of  the  woman  power  of  the  nation  and  of 

the  welfare  of  the  children." 
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Labour  Woman  (London),  February,  1942.  "The  welfare  of  the  under- 
rates." pp.  18-19. 

March,  1942.  "Care  of  the  under-fives."  pp.  25,  29. 
The  former  article  quotes  recommendations  of  the  Standing  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Working  Women's  Organizations,  summarizes  government 
circulars  on  day  nurseries,  and  outlines  what  has  been  done.  The  second 
article  reports  opinions  expressed  at  a  conference  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, and  shows  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  progress  in  schemes 
for  caring  for  young  children. 

United  Automobile  Worker  (281  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit), 
April  1,  1942.  "UAW  women  spur  drive  for  day  nurseries."  p.  4. 
Report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Wayne  County  Committee  on  Day 
Care  for  Children. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau.  A  community 
program  of  day  care  for  children  of  mothers  employed  in  defense 
areas.  By  Emma  O.  Lundberg.  Washington.  December  26,  1941. 
24  pp.  Mimeographed.  (Also  printed  in  The  Child,  January,  1942, 
pp.  152-161.) 

Suggested  procedures  in  determining  community  needs  and  developing 

a  program  to  meet  them. 

Children  bear  the  promise  of  a  better  world — Are  we  safeguarding 

those  whose  mothers  work?  Defense  of  Children  Series  No.  2.  1941. 

12  pp. 

Lists  the  duties  of  mothers  who  are  considering  going  to  work,  and  the 

duties  of  the  community  to  plan  for  the  care  and  protection  of  children 

of  working  mothers. 

"Factors  in  planning  community  day-care  programs,"  by  Emma  O. 
Lundberg.  The  Child,  May,  1942.  pp.  281-285. 

Further  practical  discussion  of  procedures  in  developing  a  day-care 

program. 

Report  on  standards  for  day  care  of  children  of  working  mothers; 
submitted  by  the  special  committee  for  Standards  and  Services  au- 
thorized by  the  Children's  Bureau  Conference  on  Day  Care  of  Chil- 
dren of  Working  Mothers.  Preliminary  report.  February,  1942. 
22  pp.  Mimeographed. 

Sources  of  Current  Information 

Independent  Woman,  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  18 19  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Monthly. 
Includes  articles  dealing  generally  with  the  status  of  women  in  wartime, 
and  reports  particularly  on  new  opportunities  in  professional  fields. 
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Wage  and  Hour  Reporter,  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  2201 
M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Weekly. 
This  weekly  "Reporter"  has  included  current  data  on  bills  introduced 
and  legislation  affecting  the  hours'  restrictions  and  other  legal  standards 
for  the  employment  of  women. 

The  Woman  Worker,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Women's 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.  Monthly. 
Contains  information  on  labor  market  developments  affecting  women, 
on  labor  standards  in  war  industries,  on  women  in  unions,  and  other 
relevant  material.  The  mimeographed,  special  reports  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  as  well  as  the  regular  printed  series  should  also  be  followed 
closely  by  anyone  concerned  with  problems  of  women  in  war  industries. 

Information  on  developments  in  women's  industrial  war  work  in 
England  is  reported  in  the  following  government,  union,  and  associa- 
tion publications : 

Industrial  Welfare  and  Personnel  Management,  The  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Society,  14  Hobart  Place,  Westminster,  S.  W.  1.  London. 
Monthly. 

The  Labour  Woman,  The  Labour  Party,  Transport  House,  Smith 
Square,  London,  S.  W.  1.  Monthly. 

Labour  Management,  The  Institute  of  Labour  Management,  Aldwych 
House,  London,  W.  C.  2.  Monthly. 

Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  H.  M.  Stationery  Office,  York  House, 
Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2.  Monthly. 
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